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For The Sunday-School Times, 
LET IT ALONE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Don’t think you can tamper and trifle with sin, 
And yet escape danger and shame; 

When once on the pathway of wrong you begin, 
Tis just like the moth and the flume. 


The cup that entices, the pleasure that lures, 
Are baits by an evil one thrown; 

Indulgence your ruin forever insures; 
You’re safe if you let them alone, 


The winds that in autumn so savagely roar, 
Were once the soft breezes of June; 

The waves that in melody break on the shore, 
At sea sing a different tune. 


So fair and deceitful are joys that entice, 
So brightly their colors they blend, 

We tread all unconscious the pathway of vice, 
Nor think how the journey will end. 


One moment’s delaying or trifling with sin, 
May lead into perils unknown; 

’Tis hard to escape from the whirlpool you’re in; 
Avoid it, by letting alone. 


—————_> 
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DISAGREEING WITH PAUL. 


BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON, 


66 H, Paul was across old bachelor; I 


don’t like him!”’ exclaimed a lively 
young lady in reply to one who had just 
brought forward the teachings of that apos- 
tle, as in his judgment opposed to so-called 
‘¢ woman’s rights.’’ 

Doubtless, the words were spoken half 
jestingly ; yet I fear they were prompted by 
a secret dislike to the doctrines the fair 
speaker conceived to be taught in the pas- 
sages referred to. I have heard other ladies 
express, in the same jesting way, a dislike 
to Paul and his teachings on this subject; 
but is not this the ‘‘jesting which is not 
convenient ?’’ 

I was once present at the opening exerci- 
ses of a Sunday-school, when the superin- 
tendent, reading the fourteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians, paused at the thirty- 
fourth verse: ‘‘Let your women keep si- 
lence in the churches, for it is not permitted 

‘ wuto them tospeak,’’ and remarked, ‘‘I don’t 
agree with Paul,” and then went on to give 
us his reasons for thinking the apostle was 
wrong in forbidding women to speak and 
pray in the public assemblies for worship. 

Surely these jesters and cavillers strangely 
forget that ‘‘all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness,’ and that therefore in thus 
condemning Paul, they are guilty of the 

daring impiety of condemning him also by 

whom Paul spake. 





Oh! let it be our only concern to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt what are the true 
teachings of God’s holy Word, and then to 
seek, by his grace, humbly to conform to 
them in our opinions, our wishes, and our 
lives; that thus we may be acquitted ‘in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men according to my gospel;’’ for Jesus 
said, ‘‘ He that rejecteth me, and receiveth 
not my words, hath one that judgeth him; 
the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the last day.’’—John 
12: 48. 
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BERTHA STRAUSS, 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 


sii 


HE was a little market-girl, going out 
early in the mornings with her basket, 
laden with berries, radishes, celery, or any- 
thing that was in season. Sometimes when 
I feel a little sad, I like to recall that round 
cheery face, as it was when I first knew it, 
those wide, open blue eyes, so clear and 
honest, that sturdy little figure so able to 
stand on itsown feet. Bertha was always 
bright and sunny, though she had enough 
in her little life to make her sad. 


One day she failed to recite her lesson. 
This was strange, for of all my little mis- 
sion scholars, Bertha was the most prompt 
and faithful. How had it happened? For 
answer, the little maiden held out her 
rough right hand, over which were two or 
three red swollen ridges. The tears over- 
flowed from her eyes, as she sobbed out: 

‘‘PWather beat me last night, and threw 
my Testament into the fire! And I had to 
steal away to get here to-day ?”’ 


‘‘PDoes not your father like you to come 
to school, Bertha?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am, father does not believe in 
God! And, oh! ma’am, Gretchen is sick, 
and she will never get well, and she don’t 
love God either.” 

‘“‘T will come some day soon, and ask 
your father to let you study your lessons, 
Bertha.”’ 

‘Oh, do! and see Gretchen.’’ 

Bertha’s home, as I found it, was in a 
tenement house of the better class, up three 
flights of stairs. 

The floor was gay with a rag carpet, 
striped with orange and red, plants were in 
the windows, and two or three plaster 
images stood on the mantel piece. The 
terrible father, a pale, undersized man, was 
sitting cross-legged at his work, for he was 
a tailor, and Gretchen, the sickly sister, 





evidently a consumptive, was propped up 


wenn 


by pillows in the bed, while in her thin 
transparent hands she held a bit of knitting 
work. 

On opening the object of my visit, noth- 
ing was elicited from the father except a 
grumbling sort of ‘‘humph!’’ But the 
sister, poor dying Gretchen, spoke out, 

‘* You are ruining Bertha with your non- 
sense there at mission school. Father would 
let her alone, if she would let me alone, 
But she’s always at me—at me,’’—here a 
spasm of coughing interrupted her,—‘‘as if 
I were the worst person in the world.”’ 

‘““Yet she loves you very dearly, Gret- 
chen !”? 

‘“‘'Yes, poor child!’ and her hard face 
softened a little. ‘‘ And she wants to spend 
a long eternity with you by-and-bye, in 
heaven. .God has put itin her heart to try 
to get you to set out on the way there, my 
dear friend !”’ 

‘“*T hate God!’’ Vindictive earnestness 
was in the emphasis with which the words 
were said, and in the look of the clear black 
eyes. 

‘“Why don’t he make me well?’’ she an- 
swered—‘' why this cough, this pain, this 
slow dying by inches? I hate him!”’ 


‘* But he loves you! He knows that you 
hate him, that you have a sinfufl heart, that 
you have been doing wrong all your life, 
but still he loves you. Heis giving you 
time to be sorry! Hesent his dear Son to 
die for you! If you will only let yourself 
love him, you shall have, not this poor, 
painful life, but a long, happy one, in a 
home where there are flowers and birds, 
and all lovely things. All he asks is, that 
you will come to him.” 

Up the stairway approached the sound of 
a little solid footstep, and in at the door 
came Bertha’s happy, healthy face. Sing- 
ing she came, and the last words of her 
simple hymn seemed to linger on our ears, 
after she stopped. 

‘““That’s always her way!’’ murmured 
Gretchen fretfully. Alwayssinging! Some- 
thing makes Berthaso happy! But then 
she is well!”’ 


‘“‘T have seen sick people just as happy, 
Gretchen! You may be just as happy as 
Bertha! Jesus says, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ That’s what you want— 
rest.”’ 

The father had moved from his seat, and 
was standing, with a face quite moved out 
ofits former cold composure. He held out 
his hand with a courtesy which was a sur- 
prise after his indifferent greeting. 

“That girl,” said he, ‘is my darling! 
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She is dying! If you can make her happy, 
even for a few days, I will bless you. For- 
get all I ever told you, Gretchen, and listen 
to the lady.”’ 

Bertha, hearing this, clasped her hands, 
in a sort of rapture of joy. A moment 
after, her father pushed her roughly aside, 
she was not his darling evidently, and left 
the room. But the glad light of love did not 
die out of her face. Gretchen, seeing my 
look of wonder said : 

‘Father never cared much for Bertha! 
Mother died when she was born, and my 
aunt kept her till a yearago. He won’t 
whip her again, though, for I’ve begged 
him not to. You see, he feels so bad that 
I must go away from him, and I’m going 
off into the dark, and even if I wanted to 
love God, I don’t know how to find the 
way to him.”’ 

‘Jesus is the way! ‘No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me!’’’ were his own 
words. 

Many times afterwards, we saw poor 
Gretchen, and before she died, her ‘‘ I hate 
God,’’ was exchanged for a song of joy and 
thanksgiving. 

For Bertha, after her sister’s death, her 
home became a place of martyrdom. 
Throwing off all restraint, her father gave 
himself up to every kind of wickedness, 
and in his drunken fits abused poor Bertha, 
so that she was often obliged to fly from her 
home and take refuge with the neighbors. 
Finally, some kind friends found her a 
place as child’s nurse in a Christian family. 
Here her fidelity and sweet patience gained 
her the affection of all the household, from 
baby to the father and mother. 

She was permitted to attend the Sunday- 
school, and it was no unusual sight to see 
her coming in with a train of boys and 
girls whom she had picked up in the street. 
Triumphantly she would lead them uptothe 
superintendent’s desk, and see their names 
enrolled, then taking her seat in her class 
would join heartily in the exercises of the 
day. 

She was fast growing up to womanhood, 
and we were looking forward to the time 
when she should do great works for her 
Master. But he had other plans. Bertha 
was to be taken up to the other home—the 
dear house above, where the saints are ‘‘ever 
with the Lord.” 

One day, having had occasion for a little 
while to leave the nursery, she was met on 
her return by an alarming sight. Archie 
standing with his back to the grate was on 
fire. Before she could reach him, the flames 
were blazing up his thin white dress, and 
he ran shrieking away from her. She 
snatched up the rug, however, and wrapped 
him in it, and he escaped with slight burns, 
but her calico dress had caught, and losing 
her presence of mind, she flew down the 
stairs, and towards the kitchen. Before 
the flames were extinguished, she was ter- 
ribly burned, and a physician being sent 
for, pronounced that her life must end ina 
few hours. 

Now came the test of our dear girl’s faith. 
It carried her over the dark waters in tri- 
umph. Through the night of suffering, 





which for her preceded the dawn of glory, 
she went, leaning on her Beloved. Her 
father was sent for, but could not be found. 
Kind friends stood around her and prayed 
for her, as she grew weaker and fainter! 

‘Sing!’ she said, and the sweet notes of 
** Jesus, lover of my soul!’’.-were wafted up 
to heaven. The last verse was finished, 
and we had thought her gone, when sud- 
denly a glorious beauty lit her pallid face. 
Her eyes shone with pleasure, and well they 
might, for they saw what we could not 
see. ‘‘ Another morn than ours,’’ was cast- 
ing its radiance over her onward way ! 

‘“*Oh!”’ she whispered, ‘‘ how beautiful! 
Yes, Gretchen, yes! I’m coming! but my 
Saviour first !”’ 

And with those last words, the spirit of 
Bertha Strauss took its flight. And as, 

“up the golden street, 
She took her way with shining feet,” 
we stood looking sadly on the poor frail 
body that was soon to be consigned ‘‘ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes.”’ 
-- — <> oe ——_- 
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EVERY-DAY INSTRUCTION. 


BY MRS, J. E, MCCONAUGHY.,. 


E make the religious instruction of our 

children too much a matter for the 
Sabbath day only. This is very different 
from the Lord’s command. His direction 
to the parent is to speak of his wondrous 
works to the children ‘‘when thou sittest 
in thine house and when thou walkest by 
the way, when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt write them 
upon the door-posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates.’? Everywhere and at all 
times, parents were to give their children 
religious instruction. 

So should it be with parents now. If re- 
ligion is only brought forward on Sabbath 
morning, and laid aside with our Sunday 
dresses, the children will soon learn to look 
upon it as something not at all connected 
with every-day life. We want to make it 
a practical matter with them—something 
associated with every event of their lives. 
We need to teach them to see God’s hand 
more in all the circumstances of their sur- 
roundings, and draw largely from the 
Scriptures in illustration of our teachings. 
We need to make them more familiar with 
the history of the Bible, and above all, to 
point out the practical lesson to be learned 
from the various incidents. <A child gets 
no religious instruction from simply learn- 
ing that ‘‘Samson was the strongest man,’? 
‘¢ Job the most patient man,’’ and such like 
catechetical teachings, with which many 
parents content themselves. 


It isan excellent plan to have our halls 
adorned with Scripture texts and tasteful 
pictures representing Scriptural scenes, 
especially now that such things abound, of 
the most beautiful designs. Thus may we 
write them upon ‘the door-posts of our 
houses.’’ Thereare several scrolls, or books 
rather, arranged over a little roller, to be 
hung up on the wall, on the leaves of which 
are printed, in large type, a beautiful Scrip- 





ture lesson for each day in the month. 
These are excellent for the walls of asleep- 
ing room, and can be read and meditated 
on while we are going about our morning 
duties, and can be taught to our children 
while our hands are employed with our 
daily tasks. 
_——_+a2>-—_——_—_—_— 
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DROPPING SEED. 


N a boarding house in England was a 

young East Indian girl, of engaging man- 
ners and personal attractiveness. I found 
her one day seated at the musical instru- 
ment and playing some favorite airs with 
great spirit. When she paused fora few 
moments I placed a sacred air before her, 
requesting her to sing some verses which I 
would repeat. She instantly complied. At 
length she came to the following stanza: 

“Sweet to rejoice in lively hope, 
That when my change shall come, 
Angels shall hover round my bed, 
To waft my spirit home.” 

At this moment I was overcome by the 
emotions springing from a train of ideas, 
and I wept. She paused and said, ‘‘ Dear 
sir, what is the matter?’”’ ‘O, Annie,’ I 
replied, ‘‘ you are about to leave, never, it 
is probable, to see us again in this world, 
and you are quitting us in a state of mind 
that makes me fear that angels will not. 
hover round your bed to waft your spirit 
home.” ‘‘But why not?’ she pleasantly 
rejoined, and yet I observed a rising tear, 
which she brushed away. From that hour 
I saw her no more. 

At the end of a few years a young lady 
from India called at my house. She had 
been the bosom friend of Annie ——. Soon 
after her return to India she was well 
married, and had become thoughtful, se- 
rious, and devout. Butshe fell into a rapid 
decline and was soon laid upon a dying 
bed. Prior to her decease and the depar- 
ture for this country of her friend, who was 
my visitor, she called her to her bedside 
and charged her to call on me and say that 
the words I had spoken to her at the instru- 
ment of music had never gone from her 
mind. They led her to entertain my fear 
that what she had been singing would never 
be hers to appropriate. ‘‘ But tell him,” 
she said, ‘‘ that I have been brought to the 
Saviour, and have feund him to be my Sa- 
viour. And tell him, oh tell him, that an- 
gels are hovering round my bed, to waft my 
spirit home, and that I hope to welcome 
him in that abode of the blessed, and to tell 
to him in heaven what I now commission 
you to narrate to him on earth.’’ 





“T turn now,’’ says Dr. Leifchild, ‘‘ to 
another page in my ministerial history. 
On once dining ata friend’s house in the 
country, I met with a gentleman and his 
wife. Before we partook of our repast, I 
was requested by this lady to accompany 
her to aspot ata little distance. Yielding 
to her guidance, I was led to arising mound, 
out of which rose a large tree, with seats 
around its trunk. She pointed to one she 
wished me to occupy for a few moments 
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with herself. She then told me that, seve- 
ral years before, on that very seat, I had 
discoursed to her, when the inmate of a 
boarding school which I had visited, on the 
love of Christ for sinners, and his gracious- 
ness in being willing and even desirous to 
save from misery and to exalt to happiness 
and glory all who yielded themselves to 
him. Thisconversation produced an effect 
upon her which led her to surrender herself 
to that Saviour whose disciple she became. 
“omnis only thine to sow, 
And sowing, still to pray; 
Then rest, and be content to know, 
There comes a harvest day.’”’ 


><> —— 
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CROSSING THE LAKE, 


I WENT to prayer meeting one Sabbath 
night rather reluctantly. I preferred, it 
must be confessed, to stay at home and read 
and study my Sabbath-school lesson. The 
night was so dark and cold, and home was 
so warm and pleasant, and then I did not 
eare, I thought, (but [ fear my own heart 
was cold,) to hear Mr. A’s long exhortations, 
or Mr. B’s cold prayers. What is the use 
of going? I said; why not stay at home just 
for to-night? I went, however, to prayer 
meeting, and I was glad I went; for 
although I still think less meetings on the 
Sabbath (if the minister and church could 
so agree) would be more profitable to all, 
yet I heard much that night which bene- 
fitted and interested me. The subject was 
God’s Providence, and his goodness in an- 
swering prayers. After considerable pleas- 
ant talk upon the subject, and some unusu- 
ally warm prayers, Dr. C. illustrated the 
matter by a thrilling and appropriate story. 


‘*A traveller,’’ he said, ‘‘ came to the shore 
of a northern lake late one March evening, 
expecting to eross on the ice and then go 
on to his distant home. Asking for a con- 
veyance, he found that no one was willing 
to carry him over. The ice was unsafe. 
His business was urgent, and he was will- 
ing to attempt the passage, but not for a 
thousand dollars would any driver run the 
risk. At last a fellow traveller was per- 
suaded by him to attempt the perilous 
journey on foot. Together they went along 
for a while cheerfully and safely, but when 
about half way over they suddenly became 
aware that the ice was growing thin and 
porous, so that in some places they could 
easily thrust their canes down through to 
the water. Then did the traveller realize 
his danger and offer constant fervent prayer 
to God that he would save his own life and 
that of the impenitent friend he had urged 
to accompany him. Silently they picked 
their way around the dangerous places, 
hardly knowing how they went, but guided 
on in some mysterious manner. The shore 
was in sight, and breathing more freely, 
they thought the danger passed. Soon they 
saw stretched between them and the land 
a belt of open jwater shining in the clear 
moonlight. They were too weak and weary 
to call for assistance with any hope of an 
answer, and at that late hour it seemed un- 
likely that any one would see them. Again 





a silent prayer was offered, and instantly 
from a house not far distant, a person came 
forth with a plank in his hand which he 
placed over the water and called out, 

‘** Come over quickly.’ 

‘They went and were saved. Then the 
Christian asked his friend, 

‘** How did you feel when on the ice?’ 

‘**T feltthat I was going to perdition,’ he 
replied ‘and resolved if my life was spared, 
to serve God.’ 

‘“‘ Reaching his home the pious traveller 
found that his wife, not knowing his dat- 
ger, or that he was on the lake, spent the 
whole night in praying for his safe return. 
Is not this,’ said Dr. C., ‘‘ a wonderful in- 
stance of God’s overruling Providence and 
his willingness to answer prayer ?”” 

It is wonderful, I thought, and as I re- 
turned to my home, the night seemed no 
longer so cold or dark, for I thought of the 
starlight beyond the clouds, and the warm 
sunlight the morrow would bring, and of 
the good Lord who ruleth over all, who sent 
his Spirit to shine into my heart. 

J. H. M. 
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‘¢The Ruin of that House was Great.°*’ 


HAY you never thought of this when 

you looked on a fair and stately man- 
sion, whose dwellers were all worldly, un- 
converted people? A _ prayerless grand- 
father, a worldly mother and father, and 
thoughtless, impenitent children and ser- 
vants, receiving daily rich blessings from 
heaven, but making no return of gratitude 
and love. Absorbed in their daily cares 
and pleasures, with few to warn and labor 
with them, there is little prospect of their 
turning to the Lord, and entering humbly 
into the sheep fold. Then how fearful to 
think of what the end must be. A whole 
family circle united at last in the world of 
woe. Oh! what an addition toa mother’s 
cup of suffering to see her children with her 
sharing thesame. Whatterrible reproaches 
and upbraidings they must forever listen to 
from one and another whom they have led 
down to this land of darkness, ‘‘ The ruin 
of that house was great.’’ 

A religious body lately in solemn delibe- 
ration, made it one of their earnest ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What can we do for the conversion 
of our rich people?’’ Many steps have been 
taken to benefit the poor, but our poor rich 
men are seldom approached. What asad 
neglect is this. Their own indifference to 
their needs only makes their ease more 


urgent. 
Why will we suffer a foolish homage to 


wealth, irrespective of character, to hinder 
us from discharging this duty? It should 
be performed with wisdom, or we shall fail 
of our end: Paul shows us his keen dis- 
cernment of the fitness of things, when he 
says of laboring with private individuals, 
‘but privately to them of reputation.” 
Let us imitate the great apostle’s tact, and 
join with our labors fervent prayer. 
With God for our helper, the proudest, 


hardest heart will bow at his feet. What 
rich neighbor will you take as asubject of 
earnest prayer and effort? 
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Aged Christians. 
LUKE 2: 37. 


Ww a beautiful example is Anna, the 

prophetess, of piety in old age. Though 
over a hundred years old, she had fixed her 
dwelling near the temple, that she might be 
present at every service held in it, “serving 
God with fastings and prayers night and day.” 
What a rebuke to many younger and stronger 
who rarely frequent the courts of the Lord. 
The true Christian desires to serve his Master 
as long as life continues, 

John Eliot, on his dying day, though 
eighty-six years old, employed himself in 
teaching a little Indian child the alphabet. 

“Why not rest from your labors now?” 
asked one. 

“T have alwsys prayed to God to make me 
useful in my day,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘and 
now I can no longer preach, He leaves me 
strength to teach this poor child.” 

One whose heart is fixed on Christ will 
never dread the advancing step of time. 

Mr. Venn, on his way to preach for the 
Countess of Huntingdon, fell in with a clergy- 
man, who remarked in the course of the con- 
versation, 

““T think you are on the wrong side of fifty, 
sir.’’ 

“On the wrong side of fifty?” said Mr. 
Venn. ‘No, sir; I am on the right side of 
fifty.”’ 

“Surely you must be past fifty.” 

“Yes, sir; but I am on the right side of 
fifty, for every year I live, I am nearer my 
crown of glory.” 

Old and tried soldiers stand -fast before pe- 
rils at which the younger might shrink. 

When Polycarp was urged to deny the truth, 
he answered, , 

‘“‘Eighty-and-six years have I served my 
Saviour, and He hath never done me any 
harm, and shall [deny Himnow?”’ J. E. L. 


————_——_——~- <>. 
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“They brought Him to Jerusalem, to present 
Him to the Lord.’’—Luko 2: 22. 


N eloquentand faithful Christian minister, 
upon his examination for ordination, 
when asked ‘What first turned your mind 
to the ministry ?’’ replied, ‘‘ My mother con- 
secrated me to the ministry from my birth, 
and I have never known anything else. This 
was her teaching aud prayers through xyny 
childhood and youth; but I trust, by the grace 
of God, I experienced a change of heart when 
about sixteen years of age.”’ 

A noted commentator remarks, ‘Our earthly 
destination also, is appointed by God before 
our birth.” If so, how doth it become Chris- 
tian parents earnestly to beseech the Lord in 
season that their offspring may be lambs of 
His fold. Shall the garden grow to weeds, so 
that when they are rooted out the change may 
be more evident? Shall the purest—the most 
innocent years of our children’s lives, be given 
to Satan’s service, so that the grace of God 
may be more manifestly displayed? ‘Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.”? God, who 
isof great compassion, may bring back the 
wandering ones; but oh! how many bitter 
tears and heart-burnings might be spared, if 
Christian parents would only unreservedly 

resent their children to the Lord at their 
Birth, rather than let His garden ran to waste 
some ten or fifteen years, feeling that then it 
would be time enough to weed, to cultivate, 
and to water! E. 
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Publishers’ Potices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Better than Rubies.—This new book con- 
tains important lessons for the young, and il- 
lustrates in a clear, interesting manner he 
truthfulness of the Scripture proverb, ‘‘ The 
price of wisdom is aboverubies.’”’ The volume 
contains four beautiful illustrations, and is 
especially appropriate for Sabbath-school libra- 
ries. Price $1.25. 

Teacher’s Improved Class-Book.—A book 
on an improved plan, for recording the name 
and residence of each scholar, with the atten- 
dance, lesson, conduct, contribution, and also 
the number of the library book. It is very 
highly approved, and is being widely intro- 
duced. Price, $1.80 per dozen; by mail $2 per 
dozen. Sample on receipt of 19 cents. 

Geist’s Adhesive Labels.—Large quantities 
of these Labels have already been sold, and 
they are becoming increasingly popular. No 
other adhesive substance known has seemed 
to answer the purpose so well as that which is 
used on these Labels. Librarians of colleges 
and of public schools have learned their supe- 
riority, and are now using them. For list of 
prices, and size of sheets, see page 47. 
=—_> 


SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘‘ John 
Brett's Household,” &c., &c. 














CHAPTER IV. 
N the morning following the receipt of Mr. 
Thornton’s letter, the sound of carriage 
wheels stopping in front of the house brought 
Mrs. Flood to the window, where a favorable 
rent in the curtain opened to her vision a pair 
of handsome grey horses, and a fine carriage, 
from which an elderly gentleman was about to 
alight. 

Mrs. Flood waited not for a second look, but 
rushed back to the kitchen, and thence to the 
orchard, where, in a seat formed by the gnarl- 
ed and twisted branches of an old apple tree, 
sat Elfrida, reading. 

‘* He’s come !’’ cried the good dairy woman in 
an excitedtone. ‘Do get down, Friday, dear, 
and come into the house! It must be ’Squire 
Thornton, with his coach and horses like a 
prince, and, dear me! I a’n’t fit to be seen, and 
there he is a-knocking at the front door this 
minute !’’ 

“*T will let him in myself, Mrs. Flood,” said 
Elfrida, quietly, though not without a sinking 
of the heart. 

‘*No you won’t, neither,”’ rejoined the dairy 
woman, pulling down her sleeves, and ner- 
vously passing her hand over her cap frill, to 
make sure that it was not awry. ‘‘I hope I 
a’n’t so proud as all that comes to, and, after 
all, he’s nothing more’n flesh and blood, like 
common folks. You slick up, Friday, ’fore 
you come in, and dear knows! I can’t get upa 
dinner for city people.”’ 





{(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 





‘Don’t worry about it,” said Elfrida, sooth- 
ingly. “If he stays, whatever you have will 
be nice enough for him.”’ 

Mrs. Flood shook her head doubtfully and 
started for the house, followed by Elfrida, who, 
after smoothing the stray locks which the wind 
had blown over her face, went directly into 
the little parlor, where Mrs. Flood was just 
placing the rocking chair for the stranger. 

“This is Fri—Miss Lowe,”’ she said, coloring 
with embarrassment, 

Mr. Thornton advanced to meet his ward, 
and held outhis hand. Blfrida looked up into 
his face, but saw nothing in the cordial smile 
that he gave her to inspire awe, so after mo- 
destly answering his greeting, she took a seat 
and waited for what he might have to say. 


Mrs. Flood drew up the window shades to 
let the sunlight into the room, and wiped the 
dust from the table with her apron; then cast- 
ing a hasty glance at Elfrida, she left the room, 
closing the door behind her. 

“Ts that the person with whom you have 
been living, Miss Elfrida?’’ Mr. Thornton in- 
quired, when they were alone. 

‘*Yes, sir; she is a very good woman, and 
has been very kind to my grandmother and 
myself,” answered Elfrida, feeling as though a 
slight were put upon her friend by the gentle- 
man’s tone and manner. 

‘*A worthy person, undoubtedly,’”’ he re- 
joined, ‘‘a very worthy person. I have but an 
hour or two to spend here, Miss Elfrida,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ Will you beso kind as to allow me 
to look over the will and other papers of Mrs, 
Haliburton?” 

Elfrida took a key from her pocket, and un- 
locking the closet door, brought forth the two 
tin boxes to which her grandmother had clung 
until death interposed to unloose her clasp, 
and silently handed them to Mr. Thornton. 
He seated himself at the table, and in ara- 
pid, business-like manner proceeded to ex- 
amine their contents, while his ward sat by 
and endeavored to acquaint herself with his 
character by studying his face. 


This was no easy matter. Mr. Thornton’s 
features might have been carved out of granite, 
she thought, so hard and inflexible were they. 
His head was massive, bald at the crown, but 
otherwise heavily covered with close-cut, stiff, 
iron-grey hair; his brows were heavy and 
dark, his nose very prominent; the lower part 
of his face was covered by a long, white beard, 
which effectually concealed the expression of 
the mouth; the eyes, when he raised them, 
seemed to Elfrida now black, now gray, now 
blue, changing with every glance that he gave 
her. She did not quite like this chameleon 
hue, nor the general expression of the face, but 
wisely determined to suspend her judgment 
for the present. 

“Well, Miss Lowe,” he said, glancing up 
from his work, after the lapse of half an hour, 
“T find that there will be no difficulty in ad- 
justing the affairs of your lamented grand- 
mother.”’ 

There was an unpleasant emphasis, real or 
fancied, on the last words, that jarred on El- 
frida’s ear, and she only answered by a motion 
of the head. 

‘*She kept her papers in remarkable order,”’ 
proceeded Mr. Thornton, “which is the more 
remarkable, as I understand that during the 
closing years of her life her intellect was some- 
what impaired ?”’ 

‘*- Yes, sir,” answered Elfrida. ‘‘Grandmo- 
ther was never like herself after the old home- 
stead was burned.,’’ 





‘And you took the entire care of her, I am 
told?” said Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ Well, I congra- 
tulate you that your filial kindness is so richly 
rewarded! A well invested fortune ofa hun- 
dred thousand dollars is not a poor compensa- 
tion for a few years of patient service.”’ 

‘*Indeed,”’ cried Elfrida, almost indignantly, 
“T never thought of taking care of my poor 
grandmother for money! I would have done 
the same if I had known that she had nota 
dollar in the world!” 

Mr. Thornton looked at his ward with askep- 
tical smile, which exasperated her. 


‘‘ I see you don’t believe me,” she exclaimed, 
choking back a sob of wounded feeling, ‘* but 
I have spoken the truth.” 

‘*My dear young lady, I do not doubt your 
word,” said Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ but Iam an old 
man, and have seen something of human na- 
ture in my day. Now to change the subject, 
may I ask whether you have formed any plan 
for the future?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Elfrida, “ at least not defi- 
nitely. I would like tospend the next two or 
three years at some good school.” 

Mr. Thornton gave her another of those 
quick, searching glances, that already she dis- 
liked so much, and said, smiling, 

“Young ladies of your age are generally 
thinking of quite different matters than school 
and study.”’ 

“Perhaps I might be if I had enjoyed the 
privilege of attending school at the age when 
most girls do,” rejoined Elfrida. 

‘*Then Mrs, Haliburton kept you athome?” 
questioned Mr. Thornton. 

‘*-Yes, sir,’ replied Elfrida, simply. 

‘Society will have claims on you, Miss 
Lowe,” remarked her guardian, “and I fear 
they willinterfere with your wishes,”’ 


‘Society doesn’t know that there is sucha 
person as I in the world,” said Elfrida, “and 
I am glad of it.’’ 

‘“ Pray do not flatter yourself that you will 
be allowed to remain unknown,” said Mr. 
Thornton. ‘I am the bearer of a most press- 
ing invitation from my wife, who will hear no 
denial, that you will make our house your 
home for at leas? the year which must elapse 
before you are of age. She is very anxious to 
have the pleasure of introducing you to the 
world.” 

Again that slight, sarcastic emphasis, which 
seemed to Elfrida unpleasantly like a sneer. 
She answered briefly, 

“T do not feel willing to give up a desire that 
I have cherished so long. I have hoped for so 
many years that some time I might study to 
good purpose, that I am sure I should be much 
happier in school than anywhere else, though 
Iam very much obliged to Mrs. Thornton for 
her invitation.”’ 

‘‘Seriously,’’ said Mr. Thornton in reply, “I 
advise you to come to New York. You shall 
have the best masters the city affords, and 
study as much as you please at home, without 
the restrictions of a school, which at your age 
would be intolerable. You can also see some- 
thing of society, and ‘ of the world as it moves,’ 
which is of great importance.” 

‘“*T don’t think I could possibly study as I 
wish, and do other things at the same time,” 
said Elfrida. 

“You can try the experiment,” said Mr. 
Thornton, ‘‘ but I will not press you for a de- 
cision, until you have considered the matter 
more at your leisure. I hope, however, you 
will attach some weight?to the fact that I am 
much older than yourself, and that, as your 
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guardian, it is my desire to advise you wisely, 
and for your best interests,”’ 

“TI thank you,” said Elfrida, cordially, for 
she could not doubt his sincerity. ‘‘When 
would you like to know my conclusion ?” 

‘* As soon as convenient,” replied Mr. Thorn- 
ton. ‘I have business in Keene that will de- 
tain me at least a week, and it would give me 
pleasure to have you return to New York with 
me, at the close of that time.” 

‘So soon as that!” cried Elfrida, startled out 
of her self-possession by the near prospect of 
bidding good-bye to old friends and scenes 
with which she had been so long familiar. 

“‘I see it is hard for you to entertain even 
the idea of a new home,” said Mr. Thornton, 
leisurely folding the papers, and laying them 
in aclose package in a large pocket-book that 
he drew from asmall leathern satchel. ‘ You 
are not fond of change, Miss Lowe?” 


“IT don’t know,”’ replied Elfrida, with a half- 
smothered sigh. ‘There has not been much 
variety in my life; perhaps that is why I dread 
itso; besides, [like Clintonville.” 

‘Yes; itis a pretty village,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, ironically, ‘‘ with an abundance of rocks 
and gravel. I was particularly impressed with 
these features of the country, as I drove up 
from D—— this morning.” 

“It is my home,” said Elfrida, coloring, “and 
I love it better than I can ever love any other 
place in the world.” 

‘‘Our tastes sometimes change with years,” 
said Mr. Thornton, coolly. ‘‘Do you like poetry, 
Miss Lowe?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Elfrida, wondering 
what connection that could have with her fond- 
ness for Clintonville. ‘I like it, but I have 
never read much.”’ 

‘* May I inquire who among the poetsis your 
favorite?”’ 

“Bryant,” I think, replied Elfrida, briefly. 

‘‘Indeed! I was confident that you would 
say Tennyson. He is eminently the young 
ladies’ poet.’’ 

“Tam not a young lady,’ returned Elfrida, 
emphatically, aud heartily wishing her guar- 
dianf would go; ‘‘I am only an ignorant coun- 
try girl, and I neither know nor care what it is 
fashionable to like or dislike; but I do know 
whatiseems sweet and true to me.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Thornton. 
“TItis quite to your credit that you prefera 
poet so true to nature as Bryant, but itis quite 
unusual.g Allow me to ask who has directed 
your reading?” 

“ Thave two or three friends who have helped 
me,’’ replied Eifrida, blushing. ‘‘ Miss Ger- 
shon, Miss Chapman and her brother have 
lent me books and taught me almost all that I 
_know.* It is very little,” she added, with asigh. 

At,this point the conversation was interrupt- 
ed by Mrs. Flood, who opened the door just 
wide enough to admit her cap frill, and called 
in a hoarse whisper, “ Look here a minute, 
will you, Friday ?’’ 

A consultation in subdued tones ensued in 
the back entry, which resulted in Elfrida’s re- 
turning to the parlor with the announcement 
that dinner was ready. 

‘““Which reminds me that I must bid you 
good-morning immediately,’’ said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, looking at his watch. ‘ Dinner will be 
waiting for me at D—— by the time I shall have 
driven back. Let me hope, Miss Lowe, that I 
shall find you ready to accompany me to New 
York on my return from Keene. In the mean- 


time you may like some money for immediate 
uses.”’ 





He opened his pocket-book as he spoke, and 
counted out one hundred dollars, which he 
placed in Elfrida’strembling hand. She bowed 
and uttered a very faint thank you, in the 
midst of which her guardian bade her good- 
morning, and left the house. 


fr ea 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


Help for Young Converts. 


fs” article in The Times some months since 
mentions a teacher whose class were all 
brought to Christ, and who is represented as 
asking, ‘‘ What shall I do next?” 

This question has come home to many faith- 
ful teachers, as one and another of their flocks 
have been brought into the fold. Of course 
their teaching must differ now, in many re- 
spects, from what it was before their scholars’ 
conversion. The young converts need special 
help and attention. How shall we best meet 
their wants? 

I look back to the time when I gave my 
heart, in weakness and fear, and in much 
trembling, tothe dear Saviour. I well remem- 
ber how earnestly I searched for everything 
that could throw any light on my Christian 
duty. I was willing to do, if I only knew 
what to do, and very thankfully did I receive 
any instruction that I was permitted to read or 
hear. 

Perhaps nothing is of more importance to 
young converts, if they would become useful 
Christians, than the forming of right habits 
and correct principles. They must start right 
in their Christian life. 

Now it seems to me that a set of resolutions 
for daily conduct, drawn up and signed by the 
young convert, and duly studied, (perhaps in 
some cases drawn up by the teacher and pre- 
sented to the scholar), might be of great use in 
forming Christian character, might help the 
scholar along the narrow way which he has 
just entered. 

Those who are farther advanced can look 
back and see the foot-falls and snares into 
which they fell; and is it not part of a Chris- 
tian teacher’s duty to warn the dear scholars of 
things at which he stumbled; and if any par- 
ticular thing helped the teacher along, might 
not that fact be useful to the scholar ? 

Isend alist of rules as a suggestion to teach- 
ers or scholars who may be disposed to make 
out a list for themselves, hoping that with the 
blessing of God they may be useful to some 
dear child whotis striving to walk in the foot- 
steps of his divine Master. M. E. T. H. 





Rules for the Regulation of My Conduct. 

I this day consecrate myself and all the trusts 
committed to me, unconditionally and forever to 
the service of my dear Redeemer. Sincerely de- 
siring to be a faithful servant and a true witness 
for him, and humbly relying on his grace to help 
me keep these resolutions, I resolve: 

1. I will constantly remember that I have so- 
lemnly vowed, in the presence of God and his peo- 
ple, to keep myself unspotted from the world, to 
make Christ my example, and to do all that I can 
for the interests of the church, for the souls around 
me, and the salvation of the world. 

“Ye are not yourown, yeare bought with aprice; 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.” 

2. Iwill bear in mind that my character and in- 
fluence belong to Christ, and will guard them with 
the greatest vigilance. I will watch the beginnings 
of evil, and listen to the still, small voice. I will 
watch the meaning of my words, and always speak 
the truth. I will always be ready to confess a fault 
and ask forgiveness. I will carefully guard my 
temper, and “give no occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully.”’ 








8, I will not live in the commission of any known 
sin, or in the neglect of any known duty to God, or 
to my fellow men; and I willstrive, by every means 
in my power, to learn what my duty is, and daily 
pray for a disposition to do it. “Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man.” 

4, I will make it a practice to study a portion of 
the holy Scriptures daily, and whatever the temp- 
tation, will let nothing interfere with private de- 
votion. I will in all things let God have the pre- 
eminence; the best of everything shall be devoted 
to his service. “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,” 

5. I will never speak of the failings of others ex- 
ceptin prayer; nor “take up a reproach against 
my neighbor,” but will always ‘“‘take the part of 
the deaf.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

6. I will be guided by principle rather than by 
feeling, making love to Christ my great principle 
ofaction. Believing that God chose me to bring 
forth fruit, I will diligently discharge my duties 
and charities, and will give as the Lord has pros- 
pered me, remembering that “God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” 

7. As far as in me lies, I will do nothing upon 
which I cannot confidently ask and expect God’s 
blessing. I will never voluntarily put myself in 
any place from which I would not be willing to go, 
if called, into the presence of my Maker. “If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shali God de- 
stroy.” 


8. I will constantly live in a state of preparation 
for death,so that if suddenly called into the eternal 
world, I should have nothing to do but to yield up 
my spirit to the God who gave it, and enter into 
the joy of my Lord, “ Whether we live, therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s.”’ 

9. I will daily pray for grace and strength to keep 
these resolutions, and will endeavor to review 
every night the events of the day, tosee how my 
conduct agrees with the example of Christ. And 
lest my soul should be “ discouraged because of the 
way,’ I will remember that my blessed Master was 
“tempted in all points as we are,” and that “ He is 
able to succor them that are tempted.” 


10. I will read these resolutions once a month, 
with prayer, humbly confessing my failures, and 
gratefully acknowledging the help received in 
keeping any of them. Knowing that “ the heart is 
deceitful above all things,” and fearing “lestSatan 
should get an advantage of me,’ I will pray espe- 
cially for wisdom to understand when I am tempt- 
ed, and that God would preserve me from the sin 
of self-righteousness; and may I never forget that 
though I should perfectly keep all these resolu- 
tions, yet I should still be an unprofitable servant, 
doing only those things that it was my duty to do. 

I commend myself to God and his grace, which is 
able to keep me from falling, and to him shall be 
the glory of my soul’s salvation forever. Amen. 

(Signed and Dated.) 


a eo 
THE ONE TALENT USED. 


If a pilgrim has been shadowed 
By a tree that I have nursed; 
Ifa cup of clear, cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst; 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
By an else too barren way ; 
If I’ve whispered in the midnight 
One sweet word to tell of day; 
If, in one poor, bleeding bosom, 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled ; 
Ifa dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of heaven have filled; 
If I’ve made for life’s hard battle 
One faint heart grow warm and strong; 
Then, my God! I thank Thee—bless Thee, 
For the precious gift of song. 
MARY LOUISE CHITWOOD. 





IF you do but take and pierce God’s word, 
and do but stay upon it as the bee doth on 
the flower, and will not off till you have 
something out of it, this will make you 
rich in knowledge.—Spiritual Honey. 


. 
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LESSON No. &. 
(For Sunday, January 30, 1870.) 
TEXT: LUKE 2: 21-88. 


SUBJECTS: The Circumcision and 
Presentation. 








MOTTO: They brought Him to Jerusalem to 
present Him to the Lord.—yYV, 22. 


PRAYER: ALtmIGHty Gop, who madest Thy 
blessed Son to be circumcised, and obedient to the 
law for man; grant us the true circumcision of the 
Sprert, that, our hearts and all our members being 
mortified from all worldly and carnal lusts, we 
may in all things obey Thy blessed will, through 
Thy Son Jesus CuHrist our Lord. Amen. 

ALMIGHTY and ever-living Gop, we humbly be- 
seech Thy Majesty, that as Thy only-begotten Son 
was presented in the temple in substance of our 
flesh ; so we may be presented unto Thee with pure 
and clean hearts, by the same Thy Son JEsus 
CHRIST our Lord. Amen. 


ERE are three ceremonies, or rather four: 

1. The Circumcision of Jesus. 

2. His Presentation in the Temple, 

3. The Purification of the Virgin Mother. 

4, Christ’s Manifestation to the Pious Jews who 

Waited for Him. 

The three first in order are strictly Jewish ceremo- 
nies. The fourth isan important item in the reve- 
lation of God to man in Jesus of Nazareth. 

To understand the import of the Jewish rites in 
relation to the Holy Child Jesus, it is necessary to 
understand, first, their import in relation to other 
children, and to adults as well. 

The Jewish Religion was a development of the 
Patriarchal Religion, as Christianity is a develop- 
mentof Judaism. The object of the institution of 
religious rites, of the organization of a Church in 
the world of sinners, was to educate the race up to 
the correct apprehension of God and goodness, that 
it may be happy in Him forever. The Church is 
simply a training-school. In the early days, at the 
first institution of the Church, with all its rites and 
ceremonies, men were sosunken in wickedness that 
they had no idea, no notion, no conception, of what 
we call holiness, and, of course, no word to express 
it. The same thing is true to this day in many 
lands destitute of the Bible. Christian missiona- 
ries in such emergencies have, then, to take the 
native word most nearly approximating this idea, 
to explain as they best can the new sense in which 
they use it, and thus gradually educate the people 
up to the correct apprehension of this virtue. What 
Christian missionaries are thus doing in heathen 
lands to-day, God did in a heathen world thou- 
sands of years ago. 

For example, the Hebrew word which meant 
clean, was made a familiar word in religious use. 
Cleanness, physical purity, was required of vessels 
and of men in the service of Jehovah, and this so 
earnestly and incessantly, that it was obvious that 
Jehovah liked cleanness. Frequent washings were 
instituted to secure freedom from all impurity. 
Even where no impurity was perceptible, as where 
one had but touched a dead body with a tip of the 
finger, such an one was pronounced unclean, and 
purification was necessary before the privileges of 
public worship could be enjoyed. But for this and 
other such merely ceremonial impurities, a cere- 
monial purification was instituted. Instead of 
washing, a mere sprinkling, and that with blood 
instead of water, was declared sufficient, thus lead- 
ing the mind off from the idea of mere physical 
purification to something beyond that, and that 
something connected with blood-shedding. 





*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 


1869, by J. C. Testivans & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
tern District of Pennsylvania. 





The purity or cleanliness which Jehovah required 
was then declared to be not merely physical, nor 
merely ceremonial,—not merely external at all, but 
chiefly internal, a cleanness, a purity of heart, or 
soul, which is holiness, This quality was declared 
to exist in Him in infinite degree, and men were 
encouraged thus to cultivate it in themselves that 
they might be happy in Him. 


All the ceremonies mentioned in this Lesson im- 
ply the need of such purification from moral un- 
cleanness, from moral impurity or evil, on the 
part of man, and indicate the process. 


I. CIRCUMCISION. 


This painful and bloody rite implied that children 
are sinners by nature. It foreshadowed the great 
blood-shedding on Calvary for the remission of 
sins. It signified the cutting off of the curse which 
had been entailed by Adam’s sin upon all descend- 
ing from him by natural generation,—the putting 
away of the sins of the flesh. It sealed the gracious 
promise of God to be a God, all that a God could be 
expected to be,a God and Saviour, to those thus 
sealed in faith of His promise (said faith being 
evinced by a holy walk and conversation). 

In most of these respects this rite could not have 
its appropriate significance as applied to the Holy 
Child Jesus. Why, then, was He circumcised ? 

1, He was a Jew, a Jewish child, a birthright 
member of the Jewish church, and as such, under 
obligations to fulfil every precept of the Jewish law, 
and would otherwise have been excommunicate. 

2, He was of the seed of Abraham, the promised 
seed, and must be designated as such. 

8. He was a real human child, not a mere phan- 
tasm, not an angel with an appearance of a human 
form; no, nor yet merely God, with the semblance 
ofa human body. He was a real human child. 

4. Fhough He needed no purification, yet, being 
made of a woman, He was made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh. He was made like unto His brethren 
(Heb. 2: 17; 4: 15), in weakness and infirmity, from 
which ceremonial uncleannesses often arose. His 
body, in itself, was subject to the consequences of 
sin, though it was incorruptible by virtue of the 
Divinity with which it was united (Ist Pet. 3: 18). 


All these things were absolutely necessary for 
sinful men as steps by which they were lifted up 
Godward; but they were only relatively necessary 
for Him. They were among the things which were 
proper and becoming in Him, who, in His humi- 
liation, was made complete through suffering, and, 
therefore, could not finish His work without them. 


The circumcision of Jesus took place according to 
law, when He was eight days old, at which time 
He was also named, according to the usual custom. 
His name was a common one, though it had a spe- 
cial signification in His case. With God, names 
signify things exactly. With man, it is otherwise. 


II. PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


“When the Lord destroyed the first-born of the 
Egyptians, and in distinguishing mercy spared 
the first-born of Israel from the common doom, 
He decreed that the first-born of man and 
beast should be consecrated to Him. The 
beasts of lawful kind were to be offered in sacrifice, 
and the unlawful to be redeemed by the substi- 
tution of a lawful victim; and the first-born of man 
were tobe set apart for the service of the Lord. 
But when, afterwards, the whole tribe of Levi 
was appointed to such services [i. e., of the sanctu- 
ary), it pleased the Lord to direct that this cireum- 
stance should still be commemorated by the pre- 
sentation of the first-born at the tabernacle, when 
he was to be redeemed by a money-payment of five 
shekels.”—Kitio. 


This ceremony of presenting the child unto the 
Lord, was appointed for the day when he was a 
month old,—the thirtieth day. The redemption-fee 
was then due. But it was not always paid at that 
time. Indeed, the ceremony itself was frequently 
delayed ten days longer, for convenience’ sake, 
thus connecting it with the ceremony of the 


III. PURIFICATION OF THE MOTHER, 


which is the third ceremony here mentioned. 
This required the presence of the mother in the 
temple, as the Presentation required the presence 
of the father and the first-born son. It was natural, 





however, that all should go together, ‘‘the child, be- 
cause it could not be parted from the mother’s 
breasts; and the father, to take care of his wife and 
child.” “In legal recognition of the fact of our be- 
ing born in sin, a woman was accounted ceremo- 
nially unclean for forty days after the birth of a 
son, and eighty days after the birth of agirl. And 
from this, which involved some disabilities, she 
was delivered by appearing at the east gate of the 
temple, where, after making the usual offerings, 
she was slightly sprinkled with the blood, by the 
officiating priest, and declared clean, The proper 
offering was a lamb; but as this might have been 
heavy upon the poor, the law considerately provi- 
ded that in this case twoturtle-doves or two young 
pigeons should be substituted. 


Indeed, we are told that practically, where the 
poverty was too extreme to reach even to this, the 
tenth part of an ephah of meal might be accepted 
as an oblation. In case of such offerings as Mary 
made, one of the doves was used as & burnt-offering 
and the other as a sin-offering. 


What has been said respecting the circumcision 
of Jesus, applies equally to His redemption from 
temple-service and the Purification of His mother. 
“The ransom which had to be paid for other first- 
born sons, in view of their original obligation to 
the priesthood, could hardly be necessary [abso- 
lutely] in the case of an infant who was one day to 
occupy the summit of the theocracy.’’—Neander. 
And yetit marked Him as the first-born, and shows 
how faithfully He kept every precept of the church 
in which He was born. This is the reason He Him- 
self assigns for His baptism (Matt. 3:15), Again, 
“So remarkable a birth might have precluded the 
necessity of Levitical purification.” This Child 
was not “conceived in sin and brought forth in in- 
iquity.” But the simple and entire humanity of 
Jesus, as well as of His mother, and the faithful 
discharge of all their human relations for our ex- 
ample, are made very prominent in the gospel nar- 
ratives. He was the child Jesus, and even those 
most intimate with Him seem to have come very 
tardily to the apprehension of His Divinity. (See 
v. 33.) Nay, He Himself seems to have come slowly 
to the clear consciousness thereof. (See vv. 40, 52.) 


IV. MANIFESTATION TO WAITING SAINTS. 


But though His Divinity was not at first so promi- 
nent, His Messiahship was recognized by the faith- 
ful souls who were “ waiting for the consolation of 
Israel.”” Our next Lesson will detail the circum- 
stances of His manifestation to the Gentiles, of 
whom the elect wise men from the East are the 
first and chief.—But first He must be manifested to 
the elect of Israel, as the “glory” of His own peo- 
ple, sent first of allto them and then to other na- 
tions. There was a sort of moral necessity that 
this manifestation should be made,—in this sense 
it could be made,—only to those pious souls who, 
under strong spiritual impulse, were waiting and 
praying for His advent. There was a fitness, 
amounting almost to the same kind of necessity 
also, that this manifestation should be made in the 
Temple, His Father’s House, the House of worship 
for all nations, but chiefly for Israel. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God caused great 
excitement throughout the universe. Heaven and 
earth alike felt the graciousinfluence. Angel visi- 
tants again appeared tomen. The prophetic spirit 
which had slept since Malachi died was again felt. 
Piety had revived in anticipation of His approach. 
Or rather, perhaps, the piety of J udaism, though it 
had hardened into formalism, hypocrisy and prac- 
tical infidelity on the part of the Rulers and many 
of the people, had reached its highest point of de- 
velopment in the case of the pious souls who were 
ready to receive Him whom so many years the 


pious had “waited for, and died without the sight.” - 


The culmination of Jewish piety, the highest type 
of piety on earth, was in the person of the Blessed 
Virgin. She was so far the flower of humanity, the 
very acme of its piety, so that in her the Christ 
could be conceived. But thesame training and in- 
fluence had developed in other gracious souls also 
such degrees of spiritual piety as seem almost to 
approach that of the New Testament type. It is 
worthy of note that these were aged believers, in 
whom the work of the Lord had had time for deve- 
lopment. The age of Simeon is not stated, but it is 
implied in the whole narration, while Anna ig ex- 
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plicitly stated to have been at least eighty-four 
years old. Both are represented as constant in 
acts of devotion, and as subject to the direct influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit asa Spirit of prophecy. 
It may be worthy of note here, that whatever di- 
rections may have been afterward given for the 
conduct of women in the midst of bold and 
lewd idolatry, it was the strong tendency of Juda- 
ism, as it is the characteristic of Christianity, to 
show that in Christ all are one, to the utter igno- 
ring in this respect, of the distinctions of nation, 
station or sex.—(Gal. 3: 28.) Men and women alike 
received of the prophetic spirit,even then. And 
the prophecy of Joel asserts (what we see fulfilled) 
that in the Christian dispensation of the covenant- 
charter of the Church, the Spirit should rest not 
oniy upon sons and daughters, but also upon 
slaves, and foreigners as well. (See Acts 2: 17, 39.) 

Simeon was explicitly waiting for the Consola- 
tion of Israel, the Lord’s Anointed, the Messiah so 
long promised. The prophecy of Isaiah 40: 1, was 
understood to be a Messianic prophecy, and so 
Messiah was habitually designated as the Com- 
forter, or Consoler of Israel. A common form of 
imprecation was, “May I never see the Consolation 
of Israel, if,” &c. 

When Simeon beheld the child Jesus brought in, 
it suddenly flashed through his mind that the 
Lord whom he sought had suddenly come to His 
temple, withsuch authentication of the truth of this 
inward testimony as the Holy Spirit knows how 
to give,and transported with joy at this realiza- 
tion of his utmost hopes, the aged servant of God 
catches the Child in his arms, and bursting into a 
song of thanksgiving and praise, professes his rea- 
diness todepart into the spirit-world, his cup of 
earthly joy being now full, in inspired words, 
which approach more nearly the spirit of Chris- 
tianity than any human utterance anterior to it. 
Indeed the four “songs” of Old Testament saints 
here recorded show a remarkable gradual, though 
rapid development toward Christianity. Thatofthe 
Virgin Mary, notwithstanding her extraordinary 
piety, is the first uttered of the four, and therefore 
more decidedly Jewish than either. That of Zacha- 
rias is much more distinctively Christian in its 
tone, though Judaism still prevails. That of the 
angels is pure gospel. And that of Simeon looks 
toward the practical results of the gospel in the 
world. It has more definite Christianity in it than 
either of the others, as they have more of it than 
have the ancient Psalms. Hence it has constituted, 
in some form or other, a sort of liturgy for the peo- 
ple of God, under similar joyous circumstances, 
from that day to this, The Nunc Dimittis (as it is 
called, from its first words in Latin,) has been ha- 
bitually sung in all ages of the Christian Church 
after the celebration of the Holy Communion, as 
well as upon other occasions of great and pious 
joy. Every newer and fuller manifestation of God 
in Christ unto the soul, makes it more eager to go 
to Him. Hence the hymn of the soul already filled 
with asense of His presence, almost to the over- 
powering of the earthly life,—a simple echo of the 
Nune Dimittis: 


“Oh, would He more of heaven bestow! 
And let the vessel break, 
And let our ransomed spirits go, 
To grasp the God we seek!”’ &c. 
After this outburst of thanksgiving, Simeon pro- 
phesies of the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, and 
of their final return to Him—as yet unaccomplish- 
ed—and forewarns the happy mother of her suffer- 
ings of soul, respecting His rejection, culmina- 
ting in the crucifixion, and asserts that the de- 
sign of Christ’s coming is to reveal the true state of 
the hearts of men, intimating that God is glorified 
in the final disposition to be made, alike of those 
who reject as of those who receive, Him. 

The aged prophetess Anna frequented the temple 
and lived a remarkably religious life. ‘‘ Not that 
she was always in the temple—for it is stated that 
she had just come in—but that she was constant in 
her attendance in every act of worship and sacred 
service, making her extreme age no excuse for ne- 
glect, but rather rejoicing in it asa privilege—of 
which thousands younger and stronger than she 
would not avail themselves, It is well known that 
the temple-services were not much frequented, 
even by men, and by women still less, or not at all, 
excepton the Sabbath days and_at great solemni- 
ties.’’— Kitio. 








QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the meaning of the word “ Gospel?” 

2. To what specific good news is the term appro- 
priated ? 

8. How many separate narratives have we of the 
Blessed Life? 

4. What are the special characteristics of each ? 

5. What was the office in which the Messiah was 
most commonly conceived of by the Jews before 
His Advent? 

6. Who had prophesied of the Herald of the com- 
ing King? 

7. Was the birth of the Herald an event of sufli- 
cient importance to be announced by an angel 
from heaven? 

8. What can you tell about that announcement? 

9. How much can you relate respecting the an- 
nunciation and incarnation of the Divine King 
Himself, and the Magnificat # 

9. How much respecting the birth of the Fore- 
runner, and the Benedictus? 

1@. How much respecting the Nativity of Jesus, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis # 

11. How much respecting the Circumcision of Jesus? 
The Presentation in the Temple? The Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin? And the Nunc Dimittis? 

12. How do these four “songs” compare, the one 
with the other? 

13. How with the “Psalms of David?” 

14. Why were the holy child Jesus and His mo- 
ther, in consequence of His birth, subject to the re- 
ligious rites designed for sinners ? 

15. What was the character of those Israelites to 
whom He was first personally manifested in the 
temple? 

16. How is He now manifested to you? 

17, Do you receive Him as they did? 
18. Are you interested in the development of His 
life? 4 

19. Do you really bless God for Him? 

20. Do you speak of Him to others? 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 
[Read to the class Luke 2: 21-38.] 


You all have two names, have you not? Your 
first name is called what? Your Christian name. 
And your last name is the same as that of your 
father, and is called your sur-name, or family 
name. Some of you have two names, by which 
you are called, which are as though you had but 
one, for both are as one name,—your Christian 
name. But two are sometimes given to distin- 
guish better. Your Christian name is given you 
by your parents when you are but a few days old. 
And why called Christian? It is the name by 
which Christ knows you; and if you know Him 
and love Him, then truly it is your Christian name, 
—(John 10: 3.) But if not, what then?—(Matthew 
25: 41.) 

God commanded His people to perform a certain 
ceremony upon all of their male children when 
eight days old; and at that time to give them their 
name. And this should be a sign to Him that they 
loved and obeyed Him, Mary, who loved and fear- 
ed God, did also to her child as He had command- 
ed. (Repeat Luke 2: 21.) What was Mary’s child 
called? Who named Him? What is the meaning 
of Jesus? What is the meaning of Christ? Now 
put the two names together. Christ Jesus. King 
Saviour. Doyou know any one in the Bible be- 
side, whose name meant the same that Jesus does? 
Yes, Joshua and Jesus both mean Saviour. Joshua 
is the Hebrew for Saviour, and Jesus is the Greek. 
God often put it into the hearts of His people to 
give their children names which should tell what 
they would be as they grew up. And whocan tell 
anything about Joshua? Did he not lead God’s 
people into a safe country, where their enemies 
could not harm them ? 

Suggestions: Canaan, the type of heaven.—The 
journeying of the Israelites through the wilderness 
of sin symbolic of our sojourning in this desert 
world.—Joshua, their leader into the earthly Ca- 
naan, symbolic of Jesus, our leader to the heavenly 
Canaan. 

Repéat Luke 2: 22, To present him to the Lord.” 
To give him back to God’s service.—The story of 
Hannah and Samuel.—The command to dedicate 
the first-born to the service of God.—Christ the 
first-born of many brethren. 





Have your parents, in prayer, given you to Christ 
again and again, pledging you to His service? 
What, then, are you to do? 


“When little Samuel woke.” 


Jesus is ready to receive you. He said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not.”’ * 


Sing: 


Sing: 
Or: 


“We are coming, blessed Saviour.” 


“There is no name so sweet.” 





TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


37. Then took he Him up in his arms.—Luke 2: 28, 
The aged Simeon first beheld his Saviour, then, 
transported with the fulfillment of all his hopes, 
took Him up in His arms and blessed Him; for his 
faith was so strong that he was able to believe that 
the child of the poor woman he saw was the Lord 
of All. When we receive the record which the gos- 
pel gives us of Christ, with a lively faith, and the 
offer it makes us of Christ with love and resigna- 
tion, then we take Christ in our arms.—Dr. Nevin. 


38. Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.—Luke 2: 29, 30. The pious Hervey, when 
dying, after expressing his gratitude to his physi- 
cian and his attendants, paused a little, and with 
great serenity and sweetness in his countenance, 
though the pangs of death were upon him, being 
raised a little in his chair, repeated these words: ° 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy most holy and comfortable 
Word; for mine eyes have seen Thy precious salva- 
tion. Here, doctor, is my cordial. What are all 
the cordials given to support the dying in compa- 
rison of that which arises from the promises of sal- 
vation by Christ? This, this now supports me,” 
Soon after, he said, ‘The great conflict is over. 
Now all is done,” and he scarcely uttered any 
other intelligible words, except to repeat, twice 
or thrice, ‘‘ Precious salvation !’’ He died on Christ- 
mas-day, December 25th, 1758. 


39. Nunc, Domine, dimittis.—Dr. Hildersly, the 
pious Bishop of Sodor and Man, had waited long 
time and with ardent prayers, for a complete trans- 
lation of the Bible intothe Manks language. When 
at length it came, to his inexpressible joy, he sang 
Simeon’s song. He urged his family in the most 
affectionate and solemn manner tobe ready for 
the summons of death, and the next day was him- 
self stricken down. 


40. The Rev. Richard Cecil once broke out in the 
pulpit thus: ‘ As a public witness for God and His 
truth, I must tell you that you should never de- 
spair. No distressed woman ever hoped more 
against hope than the mother of your preacher. 
But she prayed and waited patiently. She put her 
trust in the Omnipotent Arm. She not only pray- 
ed, but she instructed his mind, and then waited 
God’s season. She lived long enough to hear that 
child preach the gospel which he had once despised. 
And she said, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.’ ”’ 


41. The song of Simeon has been the triumphant 
death-song of many a martyr for Jesus, Guthrie, 
the Scotch martyr, closed his address on the scaf- 
fold thus: ‘‘ Jesus Christ is my light, my salvation, 
all my desire. Him! O Him! doI, with the strength 
of all my soul, commend to you! Bless Him, O my 
soul, from henceforth and forever! Rejoice! re- 
joice! all ye that love Him! Be patient and rejoice 
in tribulation! Blessed are ye, and blessed shall 
ye be, forever and ever! Everlasting righteous- 
ness and eternal salvation are yours. All is yours, 
and ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s!’—adding) 
“Now let Thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation.”’—Seeds and Sheaves 


42. A converted Rabbi said that in his seven 
years of service in the synagogue, it was his pain- 
ful lot to attend the sick and dying, and “ whileI 
found all of them sensible of their being sinners, 
and exposed tothe wrath of God, I never found one 
saying, like Simeon, ‘Now lettest Thou Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to Thy Word, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.’’’ It is only 
Jesus’ love that 

“_-can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,” 
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THE LESSON to be taught February 6th, 
may be found in Matthew 2: 1-12. Sub- 
ject: Zhe Magi. 

Se 


WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
‘*from an invalid friend,’’ Philadelphia, 
Pa.; $2 from S. G. B., Wareham, Mass.; 
$3 ‘‘from myself and daughter,’’ Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


eo 
The Great Question. 


a” carrying out any great enterprise two 

extremes are to be avoided. The first 
is the error of those who, looking solely at 
the end to be gained, neglect the means. 
The second is the error of those who become 
so much taken up with the means that they 
forget all about the end. 

In the work of the Sunday-school the 
latter mistake is the one to which, just at 
this time, Sunday-school men are particu- 
larly liable. New methods of teaching and 
of illustration, new styles of teachers’ meet- 
ings, new books and apparatus, novelties, 
in short, of almost every kind and name, 
and of the greatest ingenuity and useful- 
ness,—teachers’ institutes, model lessons, 
blackboards, and blackboard illustrations, 
improved music, and improved machinery 
of every sort,—are all clamoring for audi- 
ence, and doubtless all. merit attention. 
The danger is that we may become so 
much absorbed with these instrumentali- 
ties as to forget what they are all for. If 
at any time we find ourselves drifting 
away from this point, we should by some 
special act or observance bring our minds 
back to it. 

The great object, the enduring end, of all 
our labors as Sunday-school teachers, is the 
conversion of our scholars, and the building 
them up in holiness of heart and life. One 
instrumentality may be better than an- 
other for effecting this end, but the most 
ingenious and elaborate instrumentalities 
are failures so long as the end is not reach- 
ed, and no machinery, how humble or 
clumsy soever, is to be despised which does 
secure the end. What we need is to fix 
our eyes resolutely, unfalteringly upon the 
great end of our labors, to have our hearts 
fired with an unquenchable zeal for the 
salvation of lost souls, to feel it to be im- 
possible to be at ease so long as one scholar 
in our class is out of Christ, or so long as 
one class in our school shows no signs of 





awakened interest in religion, to be so bur- 
dened in soul with the question of this 
great practical result, that we become in- 
stinctively inventive of means, and ready 
of our own accord to adopt or adapt means 


suggested by others. 
Machinery exists in abundance. What 


we now most want is the propelling power. 
Let every teacher now, at the beginning of 
a new year, try to have his heart baptized 
anew with the love of Christ and a longing 
for the conversion of his scholars. Teachers 
fail in bringing the question of personal 
religion directly and plainly home to each 
individual scholar. There may be, indeed, 
a mistake in the opposite direction. There 
are teachers, and other religious persons, 
who make this personal appeal to the un- 
converted so often, and with so little cere- 
mony or seriousness, as to have a harden- 
ing effect. But such cases are few. The 
great majority of us fail the other way. We 
talk to our scholars on religious subjects, 
explain to them the truths of the Bible, 
and so on, all the while beating about the 
bush, but never having the courage to come 
right out to each one with the plain ques- 
tion, How is it, my dear scholar, with you? 
Are you a Christian? Do you mean to be 
one? Are you striving to be one? When 
will you decide and come out for Christ ? 
For pressing these questions with the 
greatest effect, a private interview is need- 
ed. The teacher who has the burden of 
souls upon him will not mind the trouble 
of seeking such an interview at some con- 
venient time out of school, either at his 
own home or at the scholar’s, where there 
may be opportunity for special prayer as 
well as for private conversation. Such pri- 
vate interviews, when not made ostenta- 
tiously, but with the persistent earnestness 
of one who feels that he is in quest of a boon 
without price and he can take no denial, 
hardly ever fail of their end. But the 
teacher should not content himself with 
these private interviews. There is distinct 
work on this point to be done in the class 
and while conducting the recitation. It 
may not be practicable or wise to press the 
question of personal religion to individual 
scholars by name in the class. But the 
class should in some way be made to feel 
that the exercise is not a mere intellectual 


, one,—something to improve their memory, 


or their power of attention, or even to in- 
crease their knowledge of Scripture and of 
religious doctrine. While these things 
should be done, the scholars should at the 
same time be made to feel that these are 


only means to an end, and that this end is 
what brings the teacher to the class. 





The teacher has failed, no matter what 
else he has done, who has not left it upon the 
minds of his class that what brought him 
among them was the desire for their con- 
version: The most effectual way of p odu- 
cing this impression is to have the desire 
itself,—to have the desire so strongly and 
overpoweringly in the heart that it will 
find expression almost without one’s 
thinking of it. We want no shams, 
no make-believes in this matter. These 
pious; pretences about being concern- 
ed for another’s salvation, and this so- 
lemn cant which grows outof such pre- 
tences, are awful to contemplate. They 
shock and disgust the young even more 
than they do the old. But one who is 
really in earnest about the conversion of 
his scholars, who has been praying for it in 
secret with wrestlings and groans and 
tears night and morning every day in the 
week, who has during the week had a pri- 
vate, confidential interview on this subject 
with one and another of his scholars, will 
find no difficulty, when he meets them as 
a class, in making them feel, and making 
every one of them feel, the burden which 
ison hissoul. It will permeate the whole 
matter and manner of his teaching. It 
will form an undertone to even his most 


casual utterances. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


Bell Taps. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN. 

GQ concern has been manifested by 

some superintendents and others in re- 
ference to the mode of using the bell asa 
means of securing order in the Sunday- 
school. The question is asked, What shall be 
signified by onetapofthe bell? What by two? 
What by three? How many taps shall be 
the sign for rising? How many for sitting? 
How many for silence? Since it is mani- 
festly impossible to have uniformity in 
these matters, the simple answer to all these 
questions is, let every superintendent be 
guided by his own judgment in the use of 
the bell, aided, if he so desire, by the ad- 
vice of his teachers. 

But there is one subject of far more im- 
portance than the number of bell taps to be 
used for this or that. While it makes no 
difference how many times the bell be 
struck for any special purpose, it is of the 
highest importance that when it is struck, 
obedience to what the stroke signifies should 
immediately follow. For this reason every 
one in the school should know what the 
bell is for, and what it means when itspeaks. 
Whatever system of bell-taps may be adopt- 
ed should be rigidly adhered to, so that 
there may be no mistaking the meaning 
when the sound is heard. 

This is specially necessary in reference to 
the subject of order in the Sunday-school. 
Allusion was made to this in a recent arti- 
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cle in The Sunday-School Times on ‘‘ Sun- 
day and Monday Deportment.’’ Some of 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining order 
in the Sunday-school were there noticed, 
and a part of the responsibility for disorder 
was placed on some of the teachers because 
of their lack of assistance to the superinten- 
dent. Wemight go alittle beyond this and 
say that it ought to be an imperative rule 
in every Sunday-school, that when the sig- 
nal is given forsilence it must be obeyed by 
everybody in the room, officers, teachers, 
and visitors, as well as children. The sub- 
ject is of grave importance, not only by 
reason of the demoralizing effects of disor- 
der on the welfare of the school, but from 
the loss of valuable time, when order is not 
promptly obtained. Where teachers and 
children are together only for an hour or 
two, every moment is precious, and not one 
should be wasted. : 
But how often are from two to five mi- 
nutes, and even a longer time, lost in efforts 
to obtain silence! We witnessed, a good 
many years ago, in a large Sunday-school 
in a large city, a scene which has never 
passed frommemory. The instrumentused 
for calling the school to order was a large 
dinner bell. A Chinese gong would per- 
haps have been better, since noise seemed 
to be what was wanted. The superinten- 
dent lifted the huge bell and swung it 
wildly up and down, in a way that would 
have delighted a town ecrier. The school 
was noisy before, but the sound of the bell 
seemed to be the signal for an increase of 
noise. Books were shut with a sharp, per- 
cussion sound; seats were turned over with 
energy; feet were shuffled; whisperings 
swelled to loud conversation; and the room 
seemed like Bedlam let loose. Meanwhile 
the superintendent, bell in hand, was en- 
gaging in an animated and pleasant conver- 
sation with somebody by the side of his 
desk, and while this was going on one of 
the boys took out a tin tubeand a supply of 
paper ammunition from his exhaustless 
pocket, and set himself diligently at work 
pelting his comrades far and near with 
paper pellets blown through the tin tube. 
If he occasionally hit a teacher the fun was 
all the greater. When the superintendent 
finished his pleasant conversation, ding- 
dong! ding-dong!! ding-dong!!! went the 
big bell again, and aftera number of minutes 
of ringing and beseeching almost frantically 
for order, the school sobered down a little, 
possibly because their fun was over. Let 
no one imagine that this was a mission- 
school. They have better order than that 
in most mission-schools. No; it was a 
school where the children were all well 
dressed, and from comfortable homes; but 
it was a school that sadly wanted a head. 
In a well regulated Sunday-school, when 
the bell is tapped for order, order will come. 
But it should be distinctly understood that 
the signal is meant for everybody in the 
room. It is no uncommon thing to find 
schools in which the children are prompt to 
obey the demand for order, but adult scho- 
lars, and teachers, and especially visitors, 
seem to imagine that silence is not expected 
of them. But their conversation is pre- 








venting silence, and worse than this, itsets 
a bad example for the children. They would 
be much more prompt in obedience, if when 
the bell is tapped, they should find every 
man and woman in the room instantly 
still. Butif the pastor continue his inte- 
resting conversation with one of the bre- 
thren, or if the young ladies or gentlemen 
in the adult classes act as if they supposed 
the bell did not include them in its call, or 
if the secretary or librarian keep right on 
talking with some of the teachers about offi- 
cial business, the little ones will not be in- 
clined to come to silence promptly. It 
should be distinctly, emphatically, and per- 
petually understood by everybody in the 
Sunday-school, that the tap of the bell, 
when order is called for, means everybody 
in the room, without exception. This im- 
perative rule can be enforced when it is once 
understood; and enforced, too, in a spirit of 
kindness and of love, so that no offence will 
be given. Thus the school will be a great 
gainer, in the saving of valuable time, as 
well as in the wholesome moral effects of 
discipline. 
a 


The Sunday-School and the Church. 


BY THE REV. P. 8S. HENSON, D. D. 


[The following address was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Henson, of Philadelphia, before the late National 
Baptist Sunday-School Convention, held in St. 
Louis. ] . 

COUNT myself the most unhappy of 

men; first of all, by reason of the fact 
that I am obliged to be packed into twenty 
minutes; then, second, because of the pecu- 
liar character of the subject. I am ap- 
pointed to discuss the most delicate and 
difficult of all questions. I suppose that I 
kave been appointed to carry this can of 
nitro-glycerine, not because of any supposed 
superior steadiness of nerve, but because of 
the supposed smallness of the loss in case 
the common carrier should be blown up! 

I do not propose to occupy your time 
with any flights of fancy or flowers of rhe- 
toric, but to come to matters of practical 
moment. I suggest, 

1. There is a relation between the church 
and the Sunday-school. 

This, though it may seem to be a super- 
fluous- statement, is eminently important 
as a preliminary one, because there are 
members of our churches to whom this an- 
nouncement will come, if it come at all, in 
the nature of a new revelation. They are 
absolutely as destitute of all interest in 
it, and all eonsciousness of responsibility 
for it, and all acquaintance with it, as 
though the Sunday-school were a pomo- 
logical, or geological, or anthropological 
society. They are as innocent of all ac- 
quaintance with it as was a certain gentle- 
man who met his own son somewhere away 
from home, and desired to know of him 
how his father was, and when he would 
return. 

It is related that the celebrated Dr. 
Robert Hamilton on one occasion met his 
own wifeon the street, took off his hat, and 
apsiogized for not having the pleasure of 
her acquaintance! There are many of our 





church members who have not the pleasure 
of an acquaintance with their Sunday- 
schools. It is high time, I think, that they 
took off their hats and apologized! 

2. The relation is not one of antagonism. 

This is important, because such is the re- 
lation that very frequently exists—a rela- 
tion, I repeat, of antagonism—if there be 
not open war there is only an armed truce, 
with wakeful sentinels on either side, 
and occasional picket firing all along the 


line. The Sunday-school people denomi- 
nate the opposition, ‘‘ antediluvians,’’ ‘‘ fos- 
sils,’’? ‘‘old fogies,’’ whose motto is, ‘‘ The 


thing that hath been—when we were 
young—is the thing that shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Then there is a feeling on the part of © 
‘‘ the opposition,” that these Sunday-school 
people are revolutionary radicals, who with 
their Sunday meetings, week-day meetings, 
Teachers’ Institutes, and National Conven- 
tions, are disturbing the ancient peace of 
the church and turning the world quite 
upside down. 

Thus the church isin a place where ‘‘two 
seas’? meet, and if it does not go to pieces, 
it must be because of the extraordinary 
strength of her timbers, and a miracle of 
mercy besides. 

3. And now with reference to the true 
relation between the Sunday-school and 
the church. The New Testament concep- 
tion of the church is not one which con- 
templates a multitude of societies within 
the bosom of the church. In achurch of 
which I was once pastor, I found a Foreign 
Mission Society, a Home Mission Society, 
a Sunday-school Society, and I know not 
what beside. It was a system of wheels 
within wheels, something like Ezekiel saw, 
but which was not, I think, intended asa 
model for the church. I could but exclaim 
with the prophet, in astonishment, if not 
in admiration, ‘‘O wheel!’’ (Laughter.) 
We succeeded in breaking the wheel, with 
the effect of greatly diminished friction 
and greatly augmented force. 

Let there be no Sunday-school society ; 
but let the Sunday-school be nothing other 
than the church itself resolvedintoa ‘‘ com- 
mittee of the whole,’’ and working in the 
direction of the salvation of the children. 
In such a case let the pastor take the chair, 
if he be the best Sunday-school man you 
have; if not, let some other man be chesen, 
for in a committee of the whole, the usual 
presiding officer is not, ex-officio, the chair- 
man of the meeting. But mark the fact 
that such committees do always rise and 
report to the House, and so should the Sun- 
day-school at least once a year. Where the 
Sunday-school is really a committee of the 
whole, there cannot be collision with the 
church, because the school is the church. 
If it be said that this is very wellin theory, 
but in practice impossible, because the 
school and church are not coincident: 

1. Then allow me to suggest to the mem- 
bers of the church, that if you would con- 
trol your Sunday-school, you had better 
put your hand to it, and your heart in it, 
than your foot upon it. If the school be- 
comes something different from the church 
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and antagonistic to it, you have only your 
own shameful indifference to blame. 


2. To Sunday-school workers, I would 
say that the best of all ways to avoid colli- 
sion with the church is to gather all the 
church, as far as possible, into some depart- 
ment of Sunday-school work. I would 
deal with incorrigibles as skillful pugilists 
are accustomed to do with ugly antagonists 
—and that is, hug them so tight that they 
shall not have purchase or power to strike. 

3. Finally, if you wish to avoid unpleas- 
ant collision, the less said about the vexed 
question of relation the better. And this 
may seem to make my speech absurd; for 
the whole of it relateg to the question of re- 
lation. But it takes a great deal of talk to 
show the nonsense of talking at all. 


When husband and wife begin to read 
Genesis and Ephesians, with the view of 
determining the question of relation and 
subordination; when the husband dogmati- 
cally asserts his headship, and the wife 
maintains that ‘‘all men (including wo- 
men) are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,’’ you are not surprised if presently 
there isa disgraceful exhibition of domestic 
misery in the police courts. When the 
legal vinculum begins to be stretched, the 
real vinculum is snapped already. 


The less the question of ‘‘ authority” is 
raised in the church or Sunday-school, the 
better. When God launched the planets, 
he did not bind them to the sun with ada- 
mantine chains, but poised on their axes, 
they revolve in their orbits, sustained by 
the invisible but all pervasive power of 
mutual gravitation. Looked at by an or- 
dinary mechanic used to earth’s machine- 
shops, nothing seems so loosely put to- 
gether as God’s great solar system, yet it 
antedates machine shops, and is likely to 
survive them. So the church is not a con- 
geries of mechanical powers, bound to- 
gether by the bands and cogs of a rigid 
ecclesiasticism, but a harmonious system 
held together by the resistless power of 
love—and if that fails, no power on earth 
can stay the rushing ruin. Therefore, 
brethren, let us, above all things, put on 
charity, ‘‘ which is the bond of perfectmess.”’ 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
Organization and Machinery. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B, PECK. 


T HE age is eminently one of organization 

and machinery. In business, political, 
social, and religious life, this characteristic 
appears. It is attended by its advantages 
and its dangers; and we are inclined to over- 
look the dangers in estimating the advan- 
tages. 

Churches, Sunday-schools and societies 
must of necessity have their organization 
and machinery. They are the exponents 
of their power. Underlying them is the 
question of labor-saving and of time-saving; 
and beneath that question again, one of 
religious conviction,—the purpose and ne- 
cessity of doing good. As Christians we 
wish to do good, and to do the most good, 





most quickly. We engage in churches, and 
Sunday-schools, and societies, with this 
end in view. 

Now we have not one word to say against 
these tried avenues for the exercise of reli- 
gious zeal. Christianity therein sets forth 
its power and example. Religion through 
them continues to conquer ignorance, su- 
perstition, and infidelity. The dark ages 
would leap from their graves with gladness 
should these grand forces be ‘‘ disestablish- 
ed.’?’ They also meet certain wants of our 
conscious Christian experience. But a 
wordofcautionis needed. Have the church, 
the Sunday-school, and the religious society 
no tendency to dwarf and trammel our in- 
dividual religious life and effort? Among 
the many the tendency is to lose ourselves; 
amidst the machinery, we are in danger of 
slackening ourefforts. In religiouslife, asin 
business, itis in a sense true, that ‘‘ corpo- 
rations have no souls.’’ Too many in our 
religious organizations seem to lose their 
original sensitiveness of conscience; their 
consciousness of responsibility for the 
conversion of sinners, the interest of the 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school, the re- 
lief and visitation of the sick and the poor, 
and for the other recognized methods of 
doing good. ‘TI belong tosuchachurch, or 
Sunday-school, or society,” is the compla- 
cent reflection of too many who add little 
besides their cypher-like names to the list 
of members. Their irregularity of atten- 
dance, want of fit preparation for duties 
undertaken, and general lack of earnestness 
and interest, it will be found in many cases, 
results from their very conveniences and 
appliances, and the plentiful number of co- 
workers about them. 

Another caution concerns the tendency of 
many to idolize their particular organiza- 
tion, to work for it rather than for Christ 
through it, and in it; or to make a pet and 
pride of some set, undeviating method, and 
to deny every brother worker who cannot 
‘“see eye to eye” with them. Itis a want 
of Christliness and charity, a mere pitiful 
strife after Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. 

Amidst the multiplicity of religious or- 
ganization and machinery, there is, to con- 
clude, danger of losing sight of the power 
of simplicity, and of the value our Master 
has attached to giving a cup of cold water 
only, in his name. We remember and de- 
sire to imitate the breaking of the ‘‘ box of 
spikenard,’’ the anointing with the ‘‘ costly 
spices’’ at the tomb, but we forget-the ‘‘ two 
mites.”” We forget that it is the Lord’s ap- 
proval and blessing only that gives success 
and virtue. We fail to perceive that the 
disciples were able to distribute five loaves 
to five thousand, not because the loaves 
were large, or peculiar, but because Jesus 
had broken and sent them. Oh! the lost 
faith in simplicity. Alas! the clap-trap 
ways, the so-called improvements for doing 
good. Alas! the mocking at the truth, that it 
is ‘‘not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The danger, then, that is associated with 
religious organization and machinery ap- 
pears through our perversion of them. We 
have need to guard against substituting 





them for our individuality, against making 
them our idols, and against overlooking 
little acts of way-side service, and despising 
the day of small things; ina word, against 
looking: upon them as substitutes for our- 
selves, for Christ, or for Christian simplicity. 


a i 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Short Catechism for Teachers, 


66 HAT do you come to Sabbath-school 

for?” This question we have heard 
asked of children a great many times by 
persons addressing Sabbath-schools, and 
teachers have often enjoyed this kind of 
catechising of their scholars. But we pro- 
pose to ask a few questions of teachers, 
hoping they will ponder them well and an- 
swer them at their leisure. 

1. Why do you go to Sabbath-school ? 

2. Do you go because itis your duty to go? 

3. Do you go because you esteem it a great 
privilege to be a Sabbath-school teacher ? 

4. Do you go because it is fashionable for 
Christians to be teachers in the Sabbath- 
school, and because it is a mark of a good 
Christian character ? 

5. Do you go becsuse the school is con- 
nected with your church, and you have 
heard the superintendent or pastor say that 
teachers are wanted in the school ? 

6. Do you go because some members of 
your class are not Christians, and you are 
anxious to point them to Jesus, the only 
Saviour of sinners ? 

7. Did you ever think you might be going 
to Sabbath-school the last time, and while 
teaching you might be teaching your last 
lesson ? 

8. Did you prepare the last lesson you 
taught as you would have prepared it if you 
knew it were the last you would ever teach? 

9. Did you prepare the last lesson you 
taught at all? 

10. If you prepared it, in your prepara- 
tion did you specially and earnestly ask 
God for assistance, and that it might be 
blessed to the class ? 

11. Did you become interested in the les- 
son yourself? 

12. Did you pray for your class individu- 
ally and as a class? 

13. When you prayed for them did you 
expect a blessing? 

14, Which would disappoint you most, to 
hear your prayers for them answered, or to 
receive no answer ? 

15. Is the salvation of souls the object you 
have in view in being a teacher in the Sab- 
bath-school ? 

16. Are you regular in your attendance, 
and always in your place a few minutes be- 
fore school begins? 

17. Do you let anything keep you from 
Sabbath-school that would not hinder you 
from attending to your daily avocation any 
other day of the week ? 

18. Do you visit your scholars at their 
homes and look after the absentees ? 

19. Isyour class growing larger orsmaller? 

20. Do youtry to increase the size of your 
school by inviting children and adults to 
come and learn about Jesus? 

Professing Christian, if you are not in the 
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Sabbath-school, why are you not there? 
The Sabbath-school needs your influence 
and co-operation. Ifyou cannot teach, you 
can get into the Bible-class. If you area 
parent, you ought to be in the Sabbath- 
school for the good influence over your own 
children and over the children of your 
neighbors, W. A. 
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How the Bible Should Be Read. 


BY THE REV. J. P. NEWMAN, D. D. 





[The following eloquent passages form the closing 
points of an extempore sermon to Sunday-school 
teachers, given before the Convention of the Balti- 
more Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School Union, 
and reported for the Convention.] 


HE Bible should be read with a clear 
conception of the nature and amount of 
the evidence for its divine origin. 


The defenders of our faith have classified 
that evidence under three general heads, 
external, internal, collateral. Under the 
head of the first they reckon Miracles and 
Prophecy. Under the head of the second, 
the undiscoverable doctrine of Revelation. 
Under the third, the salutary influence of 
Christianity, and its marvellous diffusion 
among mankind unaided either by the 
sword of the conqueror or the sceptre of the 
monarch. Noone is qualified to teach God’s 
holy word, whether from the pulpit or in 
the Sunday-school, who hasa lurking doubt 
of the sufficiency of the evidence of inspira- 
tion. Not ashadow of doubt should remain 
upon the mind of such ; but thoroughly in- 
terpenetrated and overwhelmingly imbued, 
joyous with the thought that the evidence 
is no less abundant than irrefragible, he 
should teach the word with all the confi- 
dence of Moses, who heard God’s voice on 
the Mount, or St. Paul, who beheld the Sa- 
viour on his way to Damascus. This faith 
should be absolute, should be supreme, im- 
parting to the mind of the teacher a convic- 
tion clear as noonday, and joyous as the 
notes of heaven. Go read the Bible on 
Mount Ararat, as Noah lifts his hands in 
holy clappings, and shouts, ‘‘ the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.’’ Go read the Bible 
in the Court of Pharaoh while Moses per- 
forms the most stupendous wonders on 
mind and matter, on land and sea. Goread 
the Bible on Gibeon and in the valley of 
Ajalon, while the sun and moon pause in 
their brilliant courses. Go read the Bible 
at the den of lions, where the angel calms 
the infuriated beasts. Go read it in the 
fiery furnace where the form of the Fourth 
was visible. Go read it on the plains of 
Bethlehem, when angels sang the song of 
‘the nativity, and the holy evangel was de- 
clared to watchful shepherds. Go read it 
at the baptismal fords of the Jordan, when 
the heavens opened, the Spirit descended 
in the form of a dove, and a voice was heard, 
‘This is my beloved Son.’’ Go read it in 
Cana of Galilee, when 

“The modest water, awed by power divine, 

Confessed its God, and blushing, turned to wine.” 
Go read it in the wilderness where the 
bread and fish multiplied in the hands and 
mouths of the eaters. Go read iton the sea 
of Galilee when its ancient waters were 





transformed into a Roman mint, from 
which a coin was taken to pay the Master’s 
tax, or into an adamantine pavement on 
which he triumphantly walked. Go read 
it at the couch of the damsel when the Mas- 
ter cried out ‘‘ Talitha cumi.’’ Go read it 
at the grave of Lazarus when the sheeted 
dead came forth at Christ’s command. Go 
read it on the cross when he triumphantly 
said, ‘‘ It is finished.’”’ Goread iton Mount 
Olivet when the day of Ascension had 
come, and when in the language of medizx- 
val poetry the disciples could sing, 

“Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise 

Into thy native skies, 

And where, in many 4 fold, 

The clouds are backward roll’d, 


Pass through these gates of gold, 
And reign in light.” 


Enter the grand old Cathedral of Time. 
Light up the lamps of prophecy; fill the 
venerable niches with the ancient seers; 
and as you pass from Adam to Moses, and 
Moses to David, and David to Christ, let 
the prophetic light shine upon the sacred 
page. Go read the Bible on the banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates amid the ruins of 
mighty cities whose downfall was predicted 
by the prophets. Or sitting on the rock- 
bound shore of Palestine, read Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah amid the prostrate columns of 
Tyre and Sidon, where the surges roll care- 
lessly, and where the winds and waves 
chant a perpetual requiem over their de- 
parted glory. 

Finally, read the Bible with all the aids 
at your command. 


There are doctrines to be explained, laws 
to be expounded, statements to be recon- 
ciled, prophecies to be interpreted, terms 
that need explanation. Commentaries are 
no less necessary than useful, and it is no 
honor to him who can discard the labors of 
those great men, Clarke, Henry, Benson, 
Olshausen, and Lange, who have employed 
their talents, learning, and time to explain 
the divine word. I have no faith in those, 
whether of the ministry or laity, who speak 
lightly of annotations and commentaries. 
There is a smacking of pedantry in such 
depreciation of notes on the Bible which is 
unworthy a man of letters and a faithful 
student of divine truth. When in London 
I passed to the grave yard in the rear of the 
City Road Chapel, and when I knelt upon 
the grass that covers the grave of Adam 
Clarke, my heart was moved with profound 
gratitude, because I owe more to the erudi- 
tion, the classical learning, the practical 
sense and sincere piety of that eminent Bib- 
lical scholar, than to any other uninspired 
man. 


Read the Bible with prayer that its sacred 
pages may glow with heavenly light; that 
the mind of the Spirit may be revealed; 
that the truth may be impressed upon the 
heart; that the understanding may be en- 
lightened ; that the life may be redolent of 
sanctity and heaven. The great want of 
the church and of the Sunday-school is a 
living, walking, talking, acting Bible, a 
Bible with two legs to go on errands of 
mercy ; with two arms to bestow benedic- 
tions; with two eyes to pity the distressed ; 





with two lips to pronounce blessings. ‘‘ Ye 
are our epistle, known and read of all men.”’ 
The Bible is nothing without a living em- 
bodiment. It was in the Church during 
the dark ages, covered with the dust of a 
thousand years, patiently waiting for some 
Erasmus, or Luther, or Melancthon to em- 
body it in every-day life. Oh, teacher of 
the Sunday-school, you will be efficient in 
your great work as the child can read in 
your countenance and understand in your 
language and discover in your spirit that 
you are the practical embodiment of the 
truth you teach to its young heart. When 
in RomelI passed by the Capitoline Hill, 
and entering the ancient church of Santa 
Martina, I saw the celebrated statue of 
Christ by Thorwaldsen. It has no superior, 
asithasno equal. Neither Michael Angelo 
nor Raphael the divine have equalled this 
great work of art in representing the charac- 
ter of our Divine Lord. There is in it such 
a combination of majesty and meekness; 
of strength and beauty; of dignity and 
grace. Now by its gentleness it woos you 
to approach; now by its majesty it awes 
you to the distance. 

When that statue was finished, the great 
artist drew a veil over it, and calling 
his little daughter whom he had reared in 
the love of Jesus, he drew aside the veil and 
said, ‘‘My child, who is this?’’ The soft 
blue eyes of the little girl gazed intently 
upon the marble form, when suddenly, her 
face beaming with joy, she turned and said, 
‘‘ Well, papa, I don’t know, but it looks so 
much like my Saviour.”’ 

O, teachers of the little ones whom God 
has placed under your care, happy shall ye 
be if they can look up into your face and 
say: ‘You look so much like my Saviour!” 

—— eel 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toaplace in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 


Personal.—The Rev. Henry C. McCook, late 
of St. Louis, has become pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. A testi- 
monial of regard was given him by the Sunday- 
school workers of St. Louis, in the shape of a 
parting ‘supper,’ at which E. D. Jones pre- 
sided. Mr. McCook’s warm interest in the 
Sunday-school, and his rich experience in 
general Sunday-school work, make him a 
valuable acquisition to the cause in our city 
and State. We extend to him a cordial, bro- 
therly welcome. 

The Rev. Dr. Newton, rectory of Epiphany 
Protestant Episcopal church and editor of the 
periodicals of the American Sunday-School 
Union, is about to sail for Europe, for an ex- 
tended visit to Bible Lands. 











Philadelphia.—The fourth anniversary of 
the Sunday-schools of St. Andrew’s Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran church, located Broad and Arch 
streets, was celebrated Thursday evening, 
January 13th. The contributions of the year 
were over $300. The Rev. Theophilus Stork, 
D. D., pastor, made the address. 

THE January Institute, under the direction 
of the Pennsylvania State Association, is to be 
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held on Monday evening of this week, January 
17th, in the First Independent church, the Rey. 
John Chambers, pastor, presiding. ‘ Peculia- 
rities of Child-Nature’”’ and ‘‘ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings’’ are the subjects to be considered, 

THE fourth annual meeting of the Baptist 
Sunday-School Association of Philadelphia 
will be held this week, in the First Baptist 
church, Broad and Arch streets, commencing 
Tuesday, January 18th, and continuing through 
the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. A children’s meeting will be held 
at Horticultural Hall on Wednesday, at 23 
o’clock P. M. 





Damascus, Ohio.—A Union Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Convention and Institute was held 
at Damascus, Ohio, beginning December 15th, 
1869, which was attended with remarkable ex- 
hibitions of the power and presence of the Di- 
vine Spirit, and was consequently, both in its 
holding and in its results, an occasion of wide 
reaching influence and importance to the com- 
munity and the parts around. Our correspon- 
dents inform us that large numbers, (nearly 
300, one says), sought and found the Saviour 
during the progress, and as the result, under 
God, of the meetings. By resolution of the 
Executive Committee, the proceedings have 
been offered to The Sunday-School Times for 
publication, and we shall take pleasure in 
bringing them before our readers in our next 
issue. 





“A Complete Success,’’—Of course it was! 
How could it be otherwise? Very thorough 
and extensive preparations had been made for 
it. Time, pains, money were not spared. 
Thought, prayer, labor were abundantly be- 
stowed. Old and young, pastor and people, 
superintendent and teachers, worked valiantly 
for it. But better than all, the favor of Provi- 
dence and the smile of the Master were vouch- 
safed. 

The occasion was the fi/ty-fourth anniversary 
of the Sabbath-school of the First Presbyterian 
ehurch of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, pastor, and J. W. 
Weir, Esq., a Wational ‘Sunday-School 
Veteran of 1832,” superintendent. Mr. Weir 
was conspicuously energetic in the arrange- 
ment of the great feature of the occasion, 
the Concert Exercise and its attendant 
magic lantern illustrations. The subject ofthe 
exercise was ‘Christiana and Her Children.” 
This part of Bunyan’s immortal Dream, so 
peculiarly adapted for services with the young, 
was illustrated, enforced and applied by well- 
chosen songs, recitations, and magic lantern 
pictures, bright and many colored. A notable 
feature also was the magic lantern songs, beau- 
tifully prepared for the lantern by celebrated 
Philadelphia opticians, and mostly taken, by 
permission, from the ‘‘ Songs of Gladness.”’ 
These songs were thrown upon the canvas, so 
that in the darkness the voice of song might 
not be silent, but old and young might join in 
the hearty praise from this bright and beauti- 
ful Song-Roll. Twelve brilliant pictures were 
shown, illustrating different stages in the 
progress of the pilgrims, each accompanied 
by its recitation of the text‘of the story, fol- 
lowed by apt Scripture recitations, and con- 
cluded by singing, in solos, quartettes and 
choruses, After the exercise proper, which 
was received with delighted admiration and 
impressive effect, Dr. Curwen exhibited a 
number of Scriptural scenes and scenes in the 
Holy Land, which were beautiful and truly 
educating in Biblical instruction. It isimpossi- 





ble to write with too much enthusiasm of ex- 
pression in attempting to characterize the oc- 
casion. All seemed to be delighted, and must 
have been edified, The audience—well, it was 
more thancrowded. It reached far beyond the 
comfortable capacity of the house, Aisles, ves- 
tibules, &c., were all in requisition. The deco- 
rations of the room were rich and tasteful, The 
wall in the rear of the pulpit bore a cross and 
crown ofevergreen, and below them the words, 
“Christiana and her Children.’? The doors 
on either side ofthe pulpit were wreathed with 
ivy, and both corners were filled with hot- 
house flowers. The columns of the pulpit 
were handsomely trimmed with evergreen, 
interspersed with bouquets of natural flowers. 

Distinguished visitors were present at the 
anniversary from York, Lancaster, Chambers- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
The full programme of the exercise is before 
us, and we have the promise from the school 
of a well-worked up copy for publication 
shortly. 


Plymouth School and Mission—Rochester, 
N. Y¥.—Plymouth Congregational church of 
Rochester, had a notable Sabbath-school festi- 
valon Forefathers’ Day, December 22d, incom- 
memoration of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The Christmas offerings were peculiarly pleas- 
ant, and pleasantly made. They amounted to 
$265. The singing was fine. Dr. Shaw made 
one of his happy addresses. All the exercises, 
closing with the ‘‘Supper up stairs,’? were 
happy in execution and in effect. The school 
has a flourishing mission, with a fine chapel’ 
W. B. Levet superintends it. They number 
283 teachers and scholars, and have Sunday 
evening services conducted mainly by the 
young men of Plymouth church, who preach 
twenty-minute sermons. A female missionary 
is employed. A. S. Hamilton is superinten- 
dent of the church school. 





Maine—A Sabbath-School Convention, for 
Dexter and vicinity, was held in the Baptist 
Church, Dexter, Maine, on Tuesday, January 
4, continuing through the day and evening. 
The Convention was opened by Rey. Mr. 
Lawrence, of Dexter; Rev. Mr. Thayer, of 
Garland, was chosen Moderator; and J. P. 
Higgins, Superintendent of M. E. Sunday- 
school, Dexter, Secretary. 

The topics discussed were—‘‘ The Object to 


‘be Attained in Sabbath-School Effort—Should 


Schools Adopt Uniform Lessons ?—Best Meth- 
ods of Conducting Sabbath-School Exercises— 
The Use and Abuse of Concerts, Excursions 
and Picnics—Mission Schools.’’ The forenoon 
session was devoted to the discussion of the 
first two of these fopics. 


CONVERSION—THE GREAT OBJECT. 

Rev. Mr. Thayer, of Garland, opened the dis- 
cussion by an opinion that the great object of 
Sunday-school effort was to bring the children 
to Jesus. Rev. Mr. Manson, of Dexter, mention- 
ed another object—Christian Culture. Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence,inquired ifthe immediate conversion 
of the children should be the object? Would 
not some be driven from the school if this was 
made too prominent? Rev. Smith Baker, of 
Orono, said: ‘‘The object was so to present 
the truth that the Spirit might own and do the 
work, Conversion was the work of the Spirit , 
we cannot convert the child. The highest ob- 
ject was conversion, and as soon as God is 
willing. A child old enough to be in the Sun- 
day-school, is old enough to understand the 
way and receive the grace of God.’’ The Rev. 
Mr. Springer, of Dexter, inquired how we 





should bring the children to Jesus, if we did 
not put the question direct? He thought we 
should aim at once for the children’s conver- 
sion. Mr. Storer, of Dexter, thought parents 
should do more for their children in this re- 
spect. 

UNIFORM LESSONS, 


The next topic discussed, was, ‘ Should 
Schools Adopt Uniform Lessons.’’ Rev. Mr, 
Baker, of Orono, opened the discussion. We 
have decided that there should be a uniform 
aim; now let us have a uniform method—one 
lesson for the whole school. Have all the 
work expended and concentrated upon one 
idea, one subject. Without this method 
the work is scattered; with it all help. At 
home parents and children assist each other in 
study; in the school all classes work together. 
Concentrate the teaching, the prayers, and 
you concentrate the conviction. The Rey. Mr. 
Springer, of Dexter, opposed the idea, He 
thought it beautiful in theory, but impractica- 
ble. Illustrated his ideaand thoughtall minds 
not adapted to reeeive the same truth. Rev. 
Mr. Baker replied, using the illustration of 
Mr. Springer, to show that it was more beau-. 
tiful in practice than in theory. Rev. Mr 
Manson, of Dexter, spoke of one advantage of 
uniform lessons,—the superintendent could 
review the whole school, using a chart or 
blackboard if desired. Rev. Mr. Lawrence, of 
Dexter, thought there were weighty objections 
to uniformity. He mentioned the day-school 
as an example, and asked if there were not 
some doctrines demanding more mature 
minds? Might not the infant class be excepted? 
Rey. Mr. Thayer, of Garland, favored the idea; 
perhaps he would except the infant class. 

Rey. Mr. Manson, of Dexter, spoke of the sys- 
temof the National Teacher. The Rey. Mr. Ba- 
ker, of Orono, spoke of other systems, among 
them thatof The Sunday-School Times. He liked 
them all. His school formed themselves into 
a teachers’ meeting, and took all of those 
Sunday-school publications, The Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence, and Mr. Higgins, of Dexter, also 
favored the idea of uniformity. 

The afternoon session was opened with de- 
votional exercises continuing thirty minutes, 
after which the ‘‘ Best Method of Conducting 
Sunday-School Exercises,’’ was discussed. 


CONDUCTING THE SCHOOL. 


Rey. Mr. Lawrence thought there should be 
an understood system which should be ad- 
hered to. Rev. Mr. Thayer said that this 





subject would also embrace the duty of the - 


teachers. Rev. Mr. Baker said: ‘“‘ Have a 
system and stick to it. Commence promptly; 
read not more than ten or fifteen verses; 
superintendent read a verse; school follow ; 
sing two verses; pray briefly and sensibly. 
Would have the school follow in the prayers, 
repeating after the superintendent. Thought 
we sometimes sinned in our prayers ; too long; 
too general; too big for children to compre- 
hend. Way to teach—lst. The Fact. 2d. What 
does itteach? 38rd. Apply. End with black- 
board exercise to impress the lesson, which 
should be uniform. The Rey. Mr. Springer 
told how one school was opened, the children 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Rev. Mr. Reed, of Garland, believed in 
promptness, brevity, and shaping everything 
to the comprehension of the children. Favored 
uniformity. Rey. Mr. Manson thought there 
should be a fixed plan. Between the opening 
and closing of the school, the children should 
understand everything going on. There 
should be a time for everything. 
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CONCERT EXERCISES, Pronice, &o. 

“The Use and Abuse of Concerts, Excur- 
sions and Picnics,’’ was next discussed. Rev. 
Mr. Springer thought that concerts might be 
used to bring scholars into the school. But 
they might also be made an injury to the 
school if it depended too much upon them. 
Deacon Mayo, of Dexter, doubted if it was 
right to have them take the place of a sermon. 
Mr. M. Schell, of Dover, spoke against concerts 
as conducted in some places. Rev. Mr. Man- 
son thought they did good in one way at least, 
bringing lazy church members into the school 
occasionally. Rev. Mr. Reed was in favor of 
them; have them in the spirit of the meeting. 
Deacon Knox, of Dexter, thought picnics 
might be abused by not talking open religion. 
Would have the subject spoken of everywhere. 
Rev. Mr. Baker opposed the idea of the last 
speaker. Believed heartily in amusement for 
the young, and not in every instance talking 
to them about their souls. He wanted the 
children to understand that as Christians they 
could have as good a timeas sinners. He was 
in favor of concerts properly used, and spoke 
of the duty to make everything about religion 
as beautiful as possible. Rev. Mr. Manson 
hoped Brother Baker’s idea would prevail. 
Religion is not gloomy but joyous. 


MISSION-SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Mr. Patterson, of Atkinson, favored 
them. Rev. Mr. Lawrence thought it a good 
idea to go away from the villages into the 
back neighborhoods and establish mission- 
schools. Rey. Mr. Springer favored the last 
idea, and spoke strongly upon it. Rev. Mr. 
Baker gave an interesting account of one mis- 
sion-school. Mr. Scranton, of Dexter, of 
another in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The first part of the evening session was de- 
voted to the answering of questions concern- 
ing the management of Sabbath-schools hand- 
ed in from the audience. 

After which Rev. Smith Baker, of Orono, 
conducted a blackboard exercise, which was 
very interesting, and a new thing to many 
present. The Sabbath-school scholars were 
present andsung. After the blackboard exer- 
cise, Mr. Baker spoke to the children, and he 
understands the art well, so difficult with 
most speakers, of holding their strict attention 
until he is through. In fact there is no speaker 
like a live Sunday-school worker. 

The exercises were very interesting through 
the day and evening, and we can recommend 
to other towns the plan of holding them, it 
having worked so admirably in ours. 

Dexter, Maine. Os. Bes (Eee 





India.—The Kolapoor mission, in India, un- 
der the charge of the Rev. R. G. Wilder, has 
been mainly sustained by gifts from friends of 
Sabbath-schools in this country. The mission 
isin acity of 50,000 inhabitants, the centre of 
a territory occupied by forty-four towns and 
cities, and a population of four millions. The 
work already done through Mr. Wilder's in- 
strumentality, has been the gathering of more 
than two thousand children into schools, daily 
and Sabbath preaching, lectures, prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible-classes, &c., books and _ tracts, 
Bibles and parts of Bibles printed and circula- 
ted, a native church organized, and a house of 


worship built, valued at $5,000, with a regular 
audienee of 150 to 200. 





“The Monument of Truth.’?—Sabbath-schools 
intending to use the interesting Concert Exer- 
cise entitled ‘‘The Monument of Truth,’ is- 
sued by our publishers, can have the free loan of 
blocks, appropriate for the Exercise, by mak- 
ing application to the Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Reading-Room and Exchange, No. 7 Bible 
House, New York City. 





Books. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS COMPLETE. With three cha- 
racteristic portraits, and illustrations by eminent 
artists. NewYork: Harper & Brothers. This vo- 
lume is altogether unique—in shape, price, and 
publishers, It is a novel thing to see any other 
than the Boston house bringing out Tennyson’s 
works in this country. This is a matter, however, 
between the publishers. In shape the new volume 
is an innovation, disturbing our notions of poetical 
fitness, and will have to win its way to favor. But 
the marvellous cheapness of the work (one dollar 
for the cloth, and fifty cents for the paper, edition) 
will make it popular despite the shape, and will 
help to make even the shape popular. It is an oc- 
tavo, (magazine size), clearly printed, in double 
columns, on good paper, and with good, readable 
type. The illustrations are very spirited and fine, 
and quitenumerous. Everything that the poet has 
ever published, including his latest ‘‘Holy Grail 
and Other Poems,” is in this new volume, which 
willcertainly prove welcome asthe people’s edition 
in this country. 


How Benny Dip It. By Matthew Merchant. 
Portland, Maine: Hoyt, Fogg & Breed. A story ofa 
poor boy who by straightforwardness in dealing 
gained the confidence of his employers and of their 
customers, and rose to be an eminent merchant. 
He acted always on the gospel principle of doing 
to others as he would have others do to him, and 
the moral of the story is to enforce this principle of 
action. The story is uncommonly well told, and 
its teachings are good. If we have any misgiving 
about it, it is that the picture has too much of the 
rose color. We do not say that Benny was too good, 
or that the uniform good fortune which attended 
him was any more than he deserved. But he and 
his fortunes were so much above the average of 
what we mect with in actual life, that there is some 
danger of the story’s making a false impression in 
the youthful mind. Still, this book is among the 
best that have lately appeared, and we commend 
it to a place inthe Sunday-school library. For sale 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

MARGARET GORDON; or, Can I Forgive? By Mrs. 
S.A. Myers. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. We have here astory of faithfulness 
in home life. Margaret is the daughter of a school- 
master, who isacripple. A life full of trials and 
struggles developes in her a finecharacter, particu- 
larly in the direction of self-control, self-abnega- 
tion, and rare fidelity to the claims of duty. But 
for some serious draw-backs the story would be 
very interesting and useful. We do not often get 
hold of one of such pretentions—it is quite long, 
covering nearly 500 full pages—that is so heavy in 
style. It moves off as ponderously as a loaded ox- 
wain, and in the first third of the book only fairly 
begins the journey. It is clogged with long, heavy 
sentences, frequently ungrammatical, and involv- 
ed, in which the ox-wain sometimes gets hopelessly 
mired. Here is one: “There are periods in the 
lives of all when events, seemingly trifling in 
themselves, occur, which, never forgotten, affect 
the whole history of after-life, while days fraught 
with the most important consequences often open, 
pass and close without leaving anything to mark 
them as different from others.’”’ There are scores 
of similarly constructed sentences, some of them 
covering half a page a-piece! Then the story 
abounds in “reflections” and ‘‘moralizings,” that 
smack of Tupperism, and grow very weary even to 
the adult reader. But worst of all, and that which 
surprises us most to see, great carelessness is dis- 
played in the quotations of Scripture—not simply 
in cases where the ipsissima verba may not always 
be required, but even where the author expli- 
citly says—‘‘as the inspired penman writes,” or, 
‘“‘as it is found in Holy Writ.” Such carelessness 
is inexcusable, and all the more marked in the 
publications of a Society which worthily prides 
itself on its accuracy in this particular. In the 
story itself, also, itis the more glaring since pains 
are taken to refer to the fact of the Scotch ancestry 
of the Gordons, and their proverbial careful train- 
ing in the Scriptures. One or two other minor ble- 
mishes might be alluded to, but we forbear. This 
particular case is not, we are sorry to say, an ex- 
ception. Many another book may be as severely cha- 





racterized, Especially is the misquotation of Scrip- 
ture a glaring carelessness in the writings of the 
day. If our voice shall be heard to any purpose, 
by the writers of books for the young, this criticism 
will more than atone for its sharpness, by its effec- 
tive usefulness. 


THE OHIO ARK, and Where it Floated. By Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. An orphan brother and 
sister in the story are left to struggle alone with 
life. The boy is weak and easily overcome by 
teinptation; the girl adheres with noble firmness 
to Christian principles, The boy hires on a show- 
boat, and becomes a rapid learner in deceit, Sab- 
bath breaking, and other wickedness. Through 
the sister’s influence, however, the showman’s fa- 
mily, and finally the way ward brother, are brought 
to Christ. The story is rather singular in subject, 
but it will attract boys particularly, and its lessons 
will do good, 

Rusby ADAMS; or, A Vocation Wanted. Phila- 
delphia: American Sinday-School Union. Ruby is 
a restless, energetic spirit, whoin her ambition to 
do something great, passes by the humble sphere of 
home, as too contracted. She goes out to teach 
school, but like Noah’s dove soon returns to the 
family ark, and not until she learns to fulfil the 
nearest, smallest duties, does she find her true vo- 
cation as a successful teacher, and finally as a mis- 
sionary’s wife. The story is rather desultory in 
style,and on that account somewhat difficult to 
follow with a sustained interest. 


A LITTLE MORE AND OTHER STORIES. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Twelve 
short stories, composing a volume suitable for the 
Sunday-school library. 

THE THIRD Book of One Hundred Pictures. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Sunday-School Union. A pretty 
little book for children, with pictures illustrative of 
home scenes, country scenes, ocean scenes, &c. 

Love’s LABOR. By Abby Eldredge. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. A well written 
story, intended especially to illustrate the import- 
ance of Sunday-schools, and their influence in a 
destitute neighborhood, 

THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON RE- 
VIEW. Edited by Drs. Hodge and Atwater. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Company. Contents of the 
January number: 1, History and Literature of the 
Civil Service Reform; 2. Early Regeneration of 
Sabbath-school Children; 3. Life of Samuel Miller; 
4, What the Greeks thought of the Religion of the 
Jews; 5. Reign of Law; 6. Adjourned meeting of 
the General Assemblies at Pittsburgh; 7. Life of 
Addison Alexander; 8. The Presbyterian Church— 
Its Position and Work; 9. Notices of Recent Publi- 
cations. No number of this famous Review fora 
long time has been so full of living interest. $8. 


Goop Worps. Jauuary. Edited by Norman Mac- 
leod, D. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The publishers are signalizing their efforte in the 
magazine line, by adding this fourth to the number 
of their monthlies. ‘‘Good Words” has long been 
regarded as one of the highest, in respect of charac-- 
ter and merit, of the English periodicals, Its con- 
tributors are some of the best names in England. 
In consequence, it has gained immensecirculation, 
the largest of any of its class published. In intro- 
ducing it to American readers, in shape, contents, 
&c,, the exact counterpart of the English maga- 
zine, the Messrs. Lippincott are doing a good, 
wholesome service to the cause of general educa- 
tion and culture. The great number and general 
strength and character of the illustrations are a 
valuable attraction. We wish this new English 
cousin a hearty welcome into American reading 
circles, $2.75 a year. 

THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. January, 1870. New 
York: Carlion & Lanahan; Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Waiden. This sterling ladies’ magazine begins 
its thirtieth volume with fine promise. Two ele- 
gant steel engravings, which are a distinctive fea- 
ture each month, embellish it, and the wood-cuts 
are illustrative of historical scenes, natural history, 
etc. It is oneof our very best religious and literary 
magazines, $3.50 a year. 

PLYMOUTH PuLPIT. Nos. 14-17. Vol. 8. New 
York: J..B. Ford & Co. The subjects of Mr. Beecher’s 
last sermons are ‘*The God of Pity,” “Sin Against 
the Holy Ghost,” “Inheritance of the Meek,” and 
‘““Memorials of Divine Mercy.” $3 a year. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Jt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 {iret Success, 


SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Church Music published. 














The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church, 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies, 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, : : $30 
Neat paper covers, : $ : $ 3 $ ; $25 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 


PUBLISHERS’ 
PROPOSITION. 


Believing that a large number of earnest Sabbath- 
school workers, who do not at present receive 
The Sunday-School Times, would be both interested 
and ee by the weekly perusal of this paper, 
we offer tosend it for 17 weeks (four months) on trial 
to any one for 50 cents in advance. This pro- 
position of 


Four Mouths on Trial, 


will enable Superintendents to introduce the jour- 
nal to all their teachers, and thus put them in pos- 
session of one of the most valuable and inexpen- 
sive aids ever published. A subscription of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will afford an opportunity fcr any pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher or parent, to determine whether 
= paper is worthy of a place regularly in their 
homes. 


Four Months on Trial, 


opens the way for any one, at a small outlay, to be- 
come acquainted with The Times much more satis- 
factorily than could be done by the examination of 
asingle issue. Subscriptions for 


Four Months on Trial, 


will reach many families with a cheap religious 
oa one every week, containing valuable suggestions 

n regard to home-culture and preparation for the 
active duties of life. 


Four Months on Trial, 


will put congregations in the way of strengthening 

the hands of their teachers, by seei ng that every 

one is supplied with a paper which will assist them 

in the weekly preparation of the lesson. 
In subscribing for 


Four Menths on Trial, 


if the full name and post-office address is given, 
the papers will all be directed separately, an thus 
reach the subscriber more promptly than if sent in 
one parcel to the school. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
icture = heward aris 








The following cards are exquisitely printed in 
bright and beautiful colors, and their introduction 
among the young cannot fail to awaken an interest 
and encourage them in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Scripture lessons thus plainly taught, 


BIBLE HISTORY. 

First series. 12 varieties, - - - « 
BIBLE HISTORY. 

Second series, 12 varieties, - - - 
SCRIPTURE NATIONALITIES. 

12 varieties, - . é 
GLAD TIDINGS. 

12 varieties. - - - ~ ° ‘ 
STORY OF JOSEPH. 

12 varieties. - - ° > - 
STORY oe QUEEN ESTHER, 

12 varieties. - ° . 
LESSONS FROM THE PARABLES, 


YILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
12 varieties. - - - - ° ‘ 
VIEWS eye he ERUSALEM. 

12 varieties. - - ° . 
SYRIA AND MOUNT LEBANON. 

12 varieties. ~ » * 
CITIES OF PALESTINE, 

12 varieties, ~ - - 
ENVIRONS OF J ERUSALEM, 

12 varieties. - - - 





mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


50c. 
50c. 

5c. 

50c. 

De. 

He. 

10 varieties, - > =  50c, 
50c. 

50c, 

50c. 

50e. 

50c, 

on 


Any or all of these cards will be sent by mail, 


TEACHERS’ JEWELS, 


These little authentic narratives are prepared for 
distribution among Sabbath-school teachers, to en- 
courage and stimulate them in their labor of love. 
They have already cheered a number of desponding 
ones, and are sent out in this form to warm the 
hearts of others and renew their devotion to the 
blessed cause. They are as follows: 


A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT 
MEMORY. Price 60 cents per dozen. 
Chaplain Trumbull’s affecting narrative of 

ELLIOT BEECHER PRESTON, his friend and fellow- 

laborer in the Sunday-school cause in the State of 

Connecticut. The exemplary and earnest life of 

this devoted teacher and superintendent, is worthy 

of being held up for imitation by every one, 








A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER 
LAND. Price 60 cents per dozen. 

A touching account of a scholar who afterwards 
became a teacher in the school where she received 
her first religious impressions. It shows the blessed 
influence of early instruction in Scripture know- 
ledge, and is a stirring appeal for continued faith- 


fulness, containing a message of encouragement 
for every teacher. 





LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION 
SCHOLAR. Price 36 cts. per dozen. 
This is a story ofa poor little boy who became a 
member of a mission-school, and through this 
means was led to Christ. It contains an important 


and instructive lesson for every one engaged in the 
Sabbath-school work. 





LILY, THE SWEET MISSION 
FLOWER. Price 36 cents per dozen. 
The story of a dear little girl, who, by her win- 
ning gentleness and love, became the means of 
hopeful conversion to persons advanced in years 
who had learned from her lips a Saviour’s love. 
One set by mail for 20 cents. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; 
KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL. 








Without question, these are the best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever been 
published. They contain the result of years of ex- 
perience in the management of this important de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there is 
no one who has charge ofa class.of Little Ones but 
would be benefitted by the use of them, They are 
entitled; 


Vol. I. A Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Vol. IT. ASecond Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








Per doz. 

A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - - %6c. 
& Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c. 
A Useful Life and Fragrant Memory, - 600. 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Gengiae. 2. st Fo a 86c. 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - - 86c. 
The Teacher’s Crown, - - . - - 86e. 





receipt of the prices mentioned. 


4g~ On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address. 
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THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 





A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes. We append a notice received: 


“We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and holding it up to the reader in a clear 
and unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume is one of the highest possible inte- 
rest, and it is handled with peculiar ability. 
work like this should be extensively circulated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.”’—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 


Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 





PATENT 
Portable Book-Case. 


Convenient, Cheap, Ornamental. 





HIS ADMIRABLE INVENTION is just the 
thing for Clergymen, Students, Professional 
Men and others who have to move from place to 
place and carry their books with them. In size it 
is 4 feet wide and 7% feet high, surmounted by an 
ornamental séroll, and containing 8 shelves, capa- 
ble of holding 250 volumes of the ordinary size. 
The sides of the case are in two pieces, hinged to- 
gether so that they can be folded to be packed. 
They as well as the mouldings on the front of each 
shelf, are of black walnut, and when the case is 
taken apart on moving day, the shelves are so ar- 
ranged that they form boxes for packing the books, 
Price $18. - 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE.CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month, 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school, 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
a& yearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post paid, on 
receipt ofa stamp, and subscriptions received by us. 











Graded Question Paper. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are to appear in The 
Sunday-School Times next year, will be furnished 
on the following terms: 

Subscriptions in Advance. 
100 copies for one year (5,200 papers) $10, and at the 
same rate in any quantity, larger or smaller. 


Sample sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 





American Sunday-School Union’s 


PERIODICALS, 


REY. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EDITOR, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible classes, Parents, 
and all interested in the religious training of the 
young. 

The volume for 1870 will contain a new course of 
Sermons for Children, by the Editor, on “NA- 
TURE’S WONDERS,” and a new series of Lessons 
on the “LIFE OF CHRIST,” with notes and illus- 
trations, 

It will also, during the year, contain Editorial 
Correspondence from abroad. 

It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at the 
low rate of 

FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


a beautifully illustrated paper for children and 
youth, published twice a month, at the low rate of 
24 cents a copy, per annum, when ten copies or 
more are sent to one address; and it can be had 
monthly, complete as thus issued, at one half the 
above rates. Postage,in all cases, payable at the 
office where received. 

This paper also will contain letters to the chil- 
dren from the Editor while abroad. 

4a Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, and 
sample copies of its Periodicals furnished gratui- 
tously, on application at the Depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Fruits of the Spirit. 


PRICE 86 CTS. PER DOZEN. 





This is the title of one of our most attractive 
Concert Exercises, which is being largely used in 
Sabbath-schools all over the country. The nine 
tablets so beautifully printed containing the 
mottoes: 


Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffering, 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, 
Meekness, Temperance, 


originally prepared for “The Golden Nine,” (from 
Songs of Gladness,) suit admirably in the recitation 
of either of the Exercises. Price of the Tablets $1.25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


DR. SMITH’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


FOR 
Subbath-Schools. 


While several editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted to the wants 
of Superintendents and Teachers. This volume has 
been edited by Dr. Smith himself, with such abridge- 
ments from the three volume edition as were neces- 
sary, without detracting from its practical useful- 
ness, to bring the book within the means of the 
large and important class of readers for whom it 
isintended. Besides three valuable maps and nu- 
merous small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very fine 
steel engravings. 


8vo. 776 Pages. 


s@—— LIBRARIANS“ 


Wishing to economize both time and labor, should 
examine the “Check System Library Register,” 
now in use in Twelve Hundred Schools. Send stamp 
for a description to the publishers of this paper, 








Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4. 








Kvery Sunday-School Teacher Should Have a Copy. 





THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 
PALESTINE. 


BY REV. HENRY 8. OSBORN, LL.D., 
One of the Authors of the 
GREAT MAP OF PALESTINE. 





This admirable little book contains a complete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them, It has been carefully 
prepared from the latest and best authorities, and 
from personal travels and examinations. 


Price, by mail, 65 Cents. 





OPINIONS oF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


* Interesting descriptions, such as a Sunday-school 
teacher could wish to have for the instruction of 
his class.—The Ladies’ Repository. 

It is valuable, not only to teachers, but to minis- 
ters of the Gospel.—Southern Churchman, 


The lessons are very suggestive, and the work 
has our unqualified approval.—Advent Herald 


It should be made a study, not only with teach- 
ers, but by the whole school.—Zion’s Herald. 


It contains a large amount of information com- 
pressed into small compass.—ZHvangelical Lutheran, 


This is an admirable little manual.—The Standard. 


We regard it as a most valuable work.— American 
Christian Review. 

It embodies a vast amount of useful information, 
—Presbyterian Witness, 

We would recommend this excellent work to all 
teachers and ministers.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


The information has been carefully obtained, and 
is well compiled.—Morning Star. 
A valuable acquisition to Sabbath-school teach- 
- ee students and others.—Canada Christian 
wocate, 


An admirable manual of Sotteiure topography 
and history, in small compass.—Christian Secretary.. 


We are greatly pleased with it.— Western Presby- 
terian. 


A valuable aid to students and to Sunday-school 
teachers.—Protestant Churchman. 

We know of no book so compact, brief, service- 
able and handy for the teacher.—The Episcopalian. 

It will afford a vast fund of reliable information. 
—Methodist Home Journal. 

Any Sunday-school teacher could use it with pro- 
fit.—National Baptist. 

The information scattered in many costly vo- 
lumes is here condensed into asmall book.—Reli- 
gious Herald. 


It is a book that every Sunday-school teacher and 
btw — of the Bible should have.— Methodist 
ecorder. 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are to appear in our columns 
next year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six beta, au colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture isa form to be filled up and 
signed by the Superintendent. The size is 11 by 14 


inches, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


in large or small quantities. 
Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR 1870. 


Offered for the original introduction of The Sunday-School Times, according to the 
‘* Conditions’? mentioned in the New Descriptive List, which will be sent free to any 
one on applieation : 


LANGE’S GREAT COMMENTARY, 


Nine Large Octavo Volumes, 5,047 Pages, $45. 


There is a beautiful symmetry and completeness about every volume of this standard Commentary 
that stamp it as one of the foremost literary productions of the age, and commend it most strongly to 
the scholar’s regard. It is the result of the combined labor of nearly twenty distinguished divines of 
Europe, with large additions by an — number of eminent American authors, representing all the 
leading evangelical denominations. No pastor or theological student can well afford to be without this 
rich store-house of divine truth; but to the Sabbath-school teacher, especially, it is a complete encyclo- 
pedia of what he wants. , 


OSEGRN’S MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Size, Six by Nine Feet, $15. 


This orn and exceedingly valuable Map of the Holy Land is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry 8. Osborn, LL.D., and Rey. Lyman Coleman, D.D. It has been constructed after personal sur- 
veys by the authors, who have also availed themselves of the experience of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert, Wetzstein, Van de Velde, Porter, and other eminent authors; besides including the information 
obtained L.A the British Government Survey on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, It has been 
em phatica 7, pronounced the best Map of Palestine for the use of Sunday-schools ever published in any 
age or country. 








VIEW OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


Size, Five by Eight Feet, $12. 


A beautiful Bird’s-eye View of Jerusalem, with the Towns, Mountains and Valleys in the vicinity of 
the Sacred City, as they are supposed to have appeared in the time of our Saviour. The View represents 
about one hundred square miles of the country, including the localities of some of the most eventful 
scenes that transpired in the time of Christ. The work is accompanied by a Manual and Outline Key, 
which will give to any one, however unfamiliar with the subject, sufficient information to enable him 
fully to understand and use the View. 


KITTO’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Four Voutumss, 1734 PaGeEs, $7. 


An invaluable work of world-wide fame, consisting of original readings on subjects from Sacred His- 
tory, Biography, Geography, Antiquities and Theology. Ministers, Sabbath-school Superintendents and 
Teachers will prize these Bible Readings, as they contain a vast amount of knowledge not usually ac- 
eessible, except to persons possessed of large and expensive libraries. The work, embracing 1734 pages, 
formerly in eight volumes, is now bound in four—especially to meet the wants of thousands of Bible Stu- 
dents, who seek for such standard works as these admirable Illustrations in an inexpensive form. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. 


One Volume, 8vo., 100 Fine Illustrations, $5. 


This beautiful work is one of the most attractive aids tothe study of the Bible ever published, Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, every creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much of its history as will enable the reader to understand all the passages in which it is mentioned, 
A general account of each animal is first given, embracing its habits, eS, mode of life, 
oan where it is sought as game, the manner in which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special Te (whenever required) of those texts in which pointed reference is made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural History. The illus- 
trations are from = by the best artists, and are executed in the finest style of wood engraving. 
They have been carefully arranged, so that each illustration Lage one or more passages of Scrip- 
ture. While the work is one of the most entertaining and profitable that can be placed in the hands of 


the young, it cannot fail to possess great interest and value to the Natural Historian, and to the Biblical 
Student of mature years. 











THOMSON’S LAND AND BOOK. 
Two Illustrated Volumes, $5. 


Perhaps no other author who has travelled in Palestine has ever prepared as interesting and 
readable a record of his experience in that eventful country, and given such apt Bible Illustrations, 
drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and the scenery of the Holy Land. The work, which 
is in two volumes, is written in a charming style, so that the reader is led from page to page with conti- 
nually increasing delight. They contain 245 maps and spirited engravings, with a copious index to the 
entire work, making a very desirable prize for any Bible student. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Octavo, Illustrated, 776 Pages, $3.50. 


While several editions of this valuable work by the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted than this edition for Superintendents and Teachers. It has been 

repared by Dr. Smith himself, with a view of meeting the wants of a very large class of Bible Students, 

melden three valuable maps and numerous small illustrations, it is embellished with sixteen full-page 
wood-cuts, and eight very fine steel engravings. 


Besides the foregoing works, the New Descriptive List includes several smaller 
publications of decided merit. Any one disposed to interest himself in obtaining 
subscribers for The Sunday-School Times during the present year, will be furnished 
with the New List of Premiums free, on application. 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance for acertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Search the Scriptures: forin them ye think ye 
have Eternal Tife.”’ 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Giut, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $8. 


4a Samples of either style sent post-paid for @ 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen.: 





This is a very convenient arrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher, It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. After a choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 








Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it ts believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

/¥o subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what numberof copies 
are taken. 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid ix 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subsoriber 
resides. 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers, 


dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done. 

Ali letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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